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ABSTRACT 

Project Africa's report summarizes: 1) its 
background and rationale, structure, and staff, 2) curriculum 
materials design, development, field trial and evaluation, 3) other 
project dissemination activities. Three different groups of materials 
were developed by the project. The most comprehensive was a flexible, 
sixteen-week program of study, "Africa South of the Sahara: An 
Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10" (ED 030 010, ED 032 324-032 327, ED 
038 545). The second group consisted of resource units and associated 
materials for use in twelfth grade courses (ED 023 692, ED 037 586, 

ED 038 546, ED 039 260, ED 040 912). Finally, a prototype programed 
text on the "Geography of Africa" was published (ED 033 249) . All 
materials are based on research into existing student knowledge (ED 
023 693), existing materials, and suggestions of experts. These 
materials are multidisciplinary in approach for use with an 
inquiry-teaching stretegy, can be used by students of average 
ability, and by teachers untrained either in African studies or in 
inquiry-teaching. Dissemination activities included a model of a 
useful inservice teacher training program. Conclusions and 
recommendations concerning the effectiveness of the project are 
discussed. (SBE) 
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PROJECT AFRICA - A SUMMARY 



Project Africa was a social studies curriculum research and 
development project designed to develop and test new instructional 
materials! teaching guides, and content units for use in teaching 
about the history and culture of Africa south of the Sahara in 
selected grades of American secondary schools. This project began 
its program of developmental research on March 1 , 1967 and con- 
cluded its work June 30 , 1970 . Copies of all research and tech- 
nical reports and of all other materials developed and/or tested 
by the project are available through the ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service. 

This project was a cooperative endeavor of many specialists. 

It involved the expertise of scholars in African studies, experienced 
classroom teachers, specialists in curriculum, teaching, media and 
evaluation and students themselves. Materials development generally 
involved preliminary design sessions each spring, summer research 
workshops involving up to eight experienced teachers and additional 
consultants, editing and preparing materials each fall and class- 
room field trials the following spring. Certain basic or develop- 
mental research, however, cut across this cycle and continued for 
the duration of the project. 

Project Africa's major efforts were devoted to the design and 
evaluation of instructional materials on Africa south of the Sahara 
for use with an inquiry- teaching strategy. These materials reflect 
the best scholarship, are multidisciplinary in approach and include 
a wide variety of audio, visual and written media. They can be used 
by students of average ability and by teachers untrained either in 
African studies or in inquiry-teaching. Some of these materials are 
designed for use in social studies courses in grades 7-10 and others 
for use as resources in twelfth grade courses of study. All materials 
are based on research into existing student knowledge, already exist- 
ing materials and suggestions of experts as to what and how students 
should study about Africa. 

The project materials integrated into an inquiry program of 
study foru9o in grades 7-10 were extensively evaluated during spring 
1969 . Four African specialists evaluated the content. Twenty-two 
experienced classroom teachers used the materials as directed in 
their classes for a period of sixteen weeks. African specialists, 
teachers and students submitted evaluation reports on various 
aspects of the program. A battery of pre- and posttesta was 
administered to the experimental classes and matched control groups 
to measure cognitive and affective outcomes. 

While certain substantive errors were detected by the African 
specialists, these were of a relatively minor nature and easily 
correctable. The substance of the program was found to be generally 



accurate and representative of the best scholarship. Classroom 
trials found that teachers Inexperienced In Inquiry- teaching could 
use these materials satlsfactorally . Both students and teachers 
enjoyed the program Initially although sixteen weeks of Inquiry about 
Africa left their enthusiasm somewhat diminished by June. Experi- 
mental groups showed significant Increases In knowledge about three 
of four content areas and for two of these areas the Increases were 
significantly greater than those of control groups that studied 
regular school curricula on Africa. However, there were no signifi- 
cant differences in affective outcomes or In skills of Inquiry be- 
tween the students in the experimental and control groups, as 
measured on project evaluation Instruments. 

Classroom evaluation of these project materials thus suggests 
that these materials do work In actual classroom situations and that 
their use as prescribed does lead to significant Increases In know- 
ledge about Africa south of the Sahara. It also suggests that In- 
quiry teaching will work well with average ability students and can 
be used by teachers untrained In Its nuances. Furthermore, this re- 
search further substantiates other findings that teacher attitudes 
sharply affect student attitudes about what they study. If the study 
of Africa south of the Sahara Is to change student attitudes signifi- 
cantly, then It can only be done by convincing teachers this study 
Is worthwhile and enjoyable. 

Project Africa also engaged in dissemination activities of 
two kinds— activities that were primarily Informational In Intent and 
activities that were primarily of a teacher-training nature. A model 
of a useful in-service teacher-training program on Africa south of 
the Sahara was utilised In these latter activities. Numerous pro- 
ject publications were designed to communicate to educators the 
research findings and the materials developed. 

This project did accomplish its major objectives, although be- 
cause of reductions In funding and other reasons not all were ac- 
complished In ad complete a form as possible. The basic research 
that was undertaken and the large nuttber of Instructional materials 
developed are available to Interested educators and will be most 
useful in their classrooms. Moreover, the work of the project sug- 
gests s number of inpllcatlons for future research and development 
In the ares of African studies, for flexibility In the use of funds 
for such research, for training curriculum materials developers In 
the areas of Inquiry- teaching and African studies and for research 
to Identify the attributes of good materials developers. Its work 
pointed up a need for further evaluation of the long range lapact 
of the use of Inquiry programs and of the effects of such programs 
on cognitive and affective achievement of black students. Project 
Africa's work also has inpllcatlons for other social studies cur- 
riculum development projects that may be organised in the future, 
inpllcatlons In the areas of rationale, staffing, use of funds, 
areas of concentration, and relations to teacher training. 
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PROJECT AFRICA - BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 



Early in the 1960's social studies education in American schools 
began to undergo a number of changes* Three of these changes are most 
striking* One area of change involved vhat was being studied in the 
typical social studies classroom* Shortly after 1960 educators began 
to pay increased attention to bodies of content until then largely 
Ignored in the typical social studies curriculum* Among these new 
bodies of content was the "non-western" world. 

A second change Involved the types of learning outcomes urged 
for the social studies classroom— conceptual knowledge , Intellectual 
skills and attitudes and values began to replace fact-memorisation 
as major instructional objectives* Finally) changes in teaching 
strategies were Introduced. Serious attenpts were launched to design 
and implement teaching-learning strategies built around the idea of 
inquiry. Project Africa represented m attempt to bring together 
these three major types of curricular change and to focus them on 
one specific area of social studies education— on the study of 
Africa south of the Sahara in American secondary schools. 

The primary purpose of Project Africa was to improve learning 
about sub-Saharan Africa at selected grade levels in our secondary 
schools* This Project was conceived and proposed to the Bureau of 
Cooperative Research of the United States Office of Education in 
1965) approved for support by that Bureau in mid-1966 and funded 
early in 1967. Operations began in March 1967 at The Ohio State 
University but moved to Carnegle-Mellon University in Pittsburgh) 
Pennsylvania in September 1968 when Project Director Dr. Barry K« 

Beyer Joined the history faculty of that institution. Project 
Africa completed its USOB-sponsored research on June 30, 1970* 

This report is a summary and evaluation of the forty-months work 
of this project* 



Background of the Project 

Project Africa's origins lay in the needs of American secondary 
school classrooms as perceived in 1965 as well as in the social 
studies curriculum and "non -we a tern” studies movements of the early 
1960's* By 1965, the necessity of laproving student learning— end 
thus classroom instruction— about Africa south of the 8ahara was 
a statter of national concern. Yet efforts toward improvement were, 
at best, narrowly local and, at worst, extremely superficial end* 
ethnocentric* While a few ambitious school systems or state edu- 
cation departments were engaged in some efforts at self-loprovemsnt, 
these institutions generally lacked the resources needed for a 
constructive lspact on teaching about Africa within their own schools 
to say nothing of those beyond the confines of their immediate con- 
stituencies* 
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Although over 60% of America's secondary schools in 1965 made 
provision for some type of study about Africa south of the Sahara 
some place in the curriculum, this study suffered from three basip 
shortcomings: the vast majority of teachers directing this study 

were notoriously unprepared and/or misinformed about this region, 
its peoples and their life styles; Instructional materials on 
Africa were conspicuous by their sparse numbers, poor quality, out'- 
dated content, and limited nature; and there was virtually no com- 
munication between African specialists, Africans, educationists 
and classroom teachers directed toward improving classroom instruc- 
tion about Africa south of the Sahara. When a number of state 
education departments moved to increase drastically the amount of 
time and depth to be devoted in their schools to the study of this 
region and its peoples, these shortcomings were sharply accented. 

What was needed was some type of curriculum improvement project to 
remedy these shortcomings on a national level. Since there already 
existed several such projects of a national scope dealing with other 
areas of the "non-ve stern" world, including Asia and Latin American, 
creation of a similar nationally-supported project on Africa south 
of the Sahara seemed quite possible and desirable. 

Thus Project Africa came into being. This project was a 
curriculum improvement effort designed to improve a specific aspect 
of social studies learning— Africa south of the Sahara, a subject 
of study in our schools then much in need of improvement. But 
Project Africa was by no means a massive, all-inclusive effort to 
remedy all the deficiencies that existed in the study of this subject 
in American schools. This project, rather, was decidedly limited 
in its objectives and emphasis. Project Africa dealt only with 
content about a part of Africa Instead of the continent as a whole. 

It focused only on secondary grades, grades seven through twelve. 

It concentrated primarily on materials development rather than on the 
production of course outlines or on training teachers. It was con- 
cerned about developing conceptual knowledge, not memorization of 
facts and statistics. And finally, it elected to structure its 
materials around inquiry strategies of teaching rather than around 
more traditional expository approaches to instruction. By thus 
limiting its focus , Project Africa hoped to generate the most wide- 
spread and immediate improvements possible in classroom learning 
about Africa south of the Sahara. 

Project Africa Rationale 

Project Africa's research and development activities were based 
on five basic decisions— decisions to focus on: 

1) Africa south of the Sahara; 

' 2) Secondary social studies courses; 

3) Materials design and development; ' 

4) Conceptual learning objectives; and - ' 

5) Inquiry-teaching strategies. 
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Reasons for these decisions constitute the underlying rationale for 
Project Africa. 

Whv Africa south of the Sahara? Why not the entire African 
continent? The decision to focus on part of Africa rather than 
on the entire continent as a whole grew out of the realities of the 
American educational system as well as out of the state of current 
scholarship and the needs of American society. 

Africa south of the Sahara was, in 1965, studied as a unique 
body of content in most American secondary schools. The world has 
been traditionally divided by educators into a number of different 
regions for purposes of classroom study in geography, history, and 
world cultures courses, and Africa south of the Sahara was one of 
these regions. It was also one of the most poorly taught of these 
regions. If any immediate improvement in the teaching of this region 
was to be made, it seemed most wise that it should be done within 
the context of existing approaches rather than by creating entirely 
new structures and trying to persuade school districts to adopt 
these. 

Africa south of the Sahara is obviously a designation of convenience 
rather than a precise geographical or cultural area. Certainly it is 
true that Africa does exist as a single, continental land mass. It 
is true that the peoples and lands north of the Sahara and those 
south of the Sahara have a history of economic and cultural inter- 
change going back at least five millenia and that, despite the for- 
midable barrier of this desert, the links between them have never 
been oevered. 

But Africa is too big to be understood with any degree of ac- 
curacy by a continent-wide survey. Such a survey, especially in the 
brief time available for it at the secondary level, in fact, tends 
to obscure rather than facilitate meaningful insights about African 
lands and peoples. It is precisely surveys such as this that have 
led to the erroneous stereotypes and misconceptions which typify 
what most Americans believe about this region today. Given the 
great territorial extent, numerous cultural groups and other diverse 
conditions of this band mass, meaningful limits must be assumed. One 
such limit is the immense Sahara Desert as it stretches across the 
breadth of this continent. 

To the north lie a tier of states predominantly Arab and Berber 
In population, culture and affiliation. In modern times their links 
with other Arab states In the Middle East have proved stronger than 
those they possess with the states of Black Africa, history and pan- 
Afrlcanism notwithstanding. They have always been part of a non- 
African world— Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Arab, Turkish— in a sense 
that no sub-Saharan area has ever been, at least until the modern 
era* It is, indeed, virtually Impossible to study or understand the 
history and culture of northern Africa in isolation from the parallel 
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history and culture of the Middle East and the lands of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

To the south of the Sahara are states which must be regarded as 
different culturally! ethnographically, and in their historical ex- 
perience from those of the north. Sub-Saharan Africa is obviously 
no clear-cut culture unit. Yet it does possess two clearly definable 
traditions which mark it off not only from northern Africa but from 
the rest of the world as well. Black Africa is an amalgam of hund- 
reds of more or less diverse peoples living between the Sudan and 
the southern tip of the continent. These peoples possess their own 
languages , political and social organization! and life styles , but 
they are all Black Africans and, as such, distinct. White Africa! 
the European settler region of the south and center , is also clearly 
different from those parts of the continent inhabited by indigenous 
peoples and! for that matter! from anywhere else in the world. 

Together these comprise a region that is unique. If American students 
are to understand the African continent as a whole and, indeed, the 
peoples of the entire world, they must first come to understand this 
region south of the Sahara and its inhabitants. 

Africa south of the Sahara certainly has long been considered 
a viable region for purposes of classroom study. That it is a re- 
gion particularly worthy of study in American schools today is under- 
scored by several additional factors. A person named Maloney is 
quite likely to be inextricably associated in the American public 
mind with the Blarney Stone, the color green and whiskey I A person 
named Grazlano is almost certainly wedded to spaghetti, pizza and the 
Italian "boot." A person named Gonzales is customarily associated 
with tacos, tortillas, and tamales. And black Americans are inesca- 
pably wedded to Africa south of the Sahara. How white Americans see 
blacks and, Indeed, how blacks see themselves is conditioned to a 
large extent by how they both see that part of Africa lying south of 
the Sahara. As long as most Americans see this land in terms of the 
"Tarzan" image— as they do— they are likely to view blacks, wherever 
they live, as little better than naked, dart-blowing, cannibalistic 
savages. And they will act or react accordingly. 

That the vast majority of Americans do have grossly distorted . 
images of Africa south of the Sahara is beyond dispute. Popular 
knowledge about this region and its peoples is hardly better than a 
mixture of myth, erroneous stereotypes and gross mis Impress ions. 

Yet political, social, economic and other decisions are made at all 
levels of our society on the basis of these inaccuracies, half-truths, 
and fantasies. Continued existence in this rapidly changing world 
requires that decisions which may affect our own future as a nation 
of diverse peoples must be based on the most accurate knowledge. 

An up-to-date, in-depth study of Africa south of the Sahara will 
not only help future citizens secure an accurate picture of this part 
of their contemporary world, but will also help them develop an under- 
standing of black peoples everywhere as human beings who, like all 
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human beings, have a long past and high aspirations in a changing 
world, who create things^ express themselves in a wide variety of 
ways and grapple with the same basic problems that bother all 
other kinds of people in the world. Such a study may lead to 
insights that enable us to see ourselves— whites as well- as 
blacks— as others see us, to understand ourselves better in re* 
lation to other people in our own society and to other societies 
as well. And, at the same time, the study of Africa south of the 
Sahara may also serve as a medium through which can be examined 
problems similar to ours but which, for a variety of reasons, are 
closed to dispassionate, rational analysis and study. 

Thus it is that Africa south of the Sahara was considered, 
in 1965, and still today, as not only a historically, geographically 
and culturally viable region for purposes of classroom study, but 
moreover a region most worthy and even demanding of study in our 
schools. Indeed, if any immediate contribution toward improved 
learning about Africa and ourselves was to be made at all, it seemed 
wise to work within the limitations of the social, studies curriculum 
as it already existed rather than to design a totally new structure 
which may or may not win later acceptance by a majority of schools. 

Why secondary school grades ? Why not the entire educational 
curriculum? 

Although study of Africa may be found scattered at various 
places throughout our elementary, secondary and college curricula, 
it is most typically a required study only in secondary school 
social studies courses— as part of world geography or "non-western" 
studies surveys offered in seventh, eighth or ninth grades or in 
world (European) history or area studies courses offered at tenth 
and eleventh grade levels. Virtually all secondary school students— 
whether they are academically slow, average or fast— were and still 
are— required to take at least one of these courses. Students could 
not avoid them and teachers could not avoid teaching them, even if 
they were unprepared to do so. 

The study of this region in grades 7-10 in 1965, regardless of 
the title of the course in which it was found, usually followed a 
common pattern. It was Introduced with a geographical survey followed 
by quick surveys of the people, economy, government, culture, history 
and current problems. The traditional world (European) history course 
usually touched on Africa south of the Sahara only when it figured in 
European history, which customarily was during the "Age of Explora- 
tion," the "Partition of Africa," and the problems associated with 
twentieth century nation-building. In general, the content selected 
for study in all of these courses or events was basically descriptive 
and emphasized things rather than people. In most Instances, too, 
its acquisition represented the principal goal of the learning 
experience. There was little doubt in 1965 but that if learning 
about Africa south of the Sahara was to be Improved, initial at- 
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tention should be devoted to those grades In which it was already 
established as a subject of study. 

There was another factor to be considered here* too— the students 
themselves. Many students who take courses in which this region is 
studied are not in these courses because they elect to be there* 
their attendance is required. Furthermore* many of these students 
are of average or below-average academic ability. This is especially 
true in most world geography courses which 'are customarily required 
of the ’’slower” students while the college-bound are channelled 
into European history Instead. 

Moreover, moBt students (and especially the "slow” arid- average 
ability students) are rarely intellectually involved in these courses. 
Learning in secondary school geography courses often consists almost 
solely of coloring maps* outlining boundaries and memorizing capital 
cities* major products and the names of famous people. Learning in 
many other social studies courses consists largely of memorizing 
what teacher or text asserts is meaningful* significant* true or 
just to be learned! There seems to be little purpose in these 
courses beyond that of mastering the facts. Consequently most 
social studies classroom learning is rote and retained barely beyond 
the unit exam. It is neither transferable to other similar situa-' 
tions— nor applicable a few years later* Nor is it* for most 
students* even enjoyable. 

Why materials design and development? Why not teacher training 
or some other approach toward improving instruction? 

Whatever is taught in any given classroom is customarily 
determined by either the teacher in that classroom or the instruc- 
tional material that is used. In either case where instruction 
about Africa south of the Sahara is involved the results are likely 
to be less than desirable. 

The vast majority of social studies teachers charged with 
teaching about Africa south of the Sahara have little or no academic 
preparation in the history* goegraphy, or culture of this region. 

Only a few of them have any significant training in the disciplines 
of anthropology or geography or sociology. And very few are really 
able to escape their own cultural limitations in examining the 
cultures or history of peoples who appear to be quite different 
from them. Opportunities to remedy these deficiencies by study or 
travel* moreover, are not only Infrequent but rather expensive. 

This is as true today as it was in 1965. 

Yet, in 1965 (and even now) there were efforts underway to 
provide some special training on Africa to many of those teachers 
who needed it most. Through the aid of special federal programs 
(such as NDEA and EPDA institutes* fellowship programs and the 
like)* state education department workshops, newly created univer- 
sity courses and/or institutes and even local in-service projects 
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hundreds of teachers received opportunities to become better ac« 
quainted with Africa and its peoples. Even teacher training in- 
stitutions began to offer special courses in African studies to 
social studies teachers-to-be. Indeed, as massive as was the task 
of teacher training and retraining that needed (and still needs) 
to be done, in 1965 this job appeared to be underway— and much * 
work along this line has been accomplished in the time since then. 

But having teachers knowledgeable about their subject and 
able to escape their own cultural confines in teaching about it 
does not necessarily lead to improved classroom learning. Good 
instructional materials are as much a key to good learning as are 
well-trained teachers. Even when teachers receive special training 
on Africa, the limited number of relevant instructional materials 
which they customarily feel are available to them sharply restrict 
what they can— or feel they can— do. 

In most classroom studies of Africa south of the Sahara, the 
textbook, teacher monologue, globe, wall map and an occasional * 
narrated film are the media most employed for instructioanl pur- 
poses— and hence the major conditioners of what is learned. 

Generally it is the text book that largely determines the specific 
content about Africa that is studied. Instruction and learning 
about this region and its peoples have always tended to be that 
of "covering the text" with little deviation at all from it. 
Unfortunately, most texts on Africa south of the Sahara are 
considerably outdated, superficial, inaccurate and didactic. So, 
too, are the wall maps, globes, most films and even most teacher 
monologues I Of course, in 1965 there did exist a small number 
of other types of instructional materials on Africa which teachers 
could have used had they known of their existence. Yet these materi- 
als, too, suffered from carious content end technical licdta- 
tionc. 



Consequently, in view of the facts that most classrooms are 
staffed by teachers untrained on Africa— but for some of whom at 
least retraining programs appeared to be well underway— and what 
few materials existed were terribly inadequate and showed few signs 
of ever being Improved, any real improvement in learning about 
Africa south of the Sahara seemed to require immediate develop- 
ment and dissemination of a wide variety of new materials for use 
in our classrooms, . materials that would combine the latest and most 
accurate scholarship with the great number of different media avail- 
able for use in classroom instruction and learning and materials 
which could be useful even in the hands of the vast majority of 
teachers still uninformed about Africa south of the Sahara and 
its peoples. 

It should be noted here that since Project Africa began its 
research an enormous quantity of commercially prepared new materials 
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on Africa south of the Sahara has flooded our secondary school 
classrooms. A superficial glance at these materials and their 
great variety might suggest that they have accomplished what 
this project set out to do. Not so. Although the quantity of 
available Instructional materials on Africa is now more than 
adequate the quality is not. Almost all of the commercial 
materials on Africa south of the Sahara produced over the past 
few years suffer from a host of flaws— flaws which sharply re- 
strict or handicap the accuracy of potential classroom learning 
about this region and its people. Most common among these flaws 
are factual errors, repeated use of emotive or loaded words, 
evidences of • ethnocentric bias, lack of balance, numerous un- 
supported assertions, overemphasis on the exotic, misrepresenta- 
tion and, frequently, excessively high prices. Moreover*' most of 
these materials are extremely didactic and present content that is 
primarily political, chronological or geographical In nature. There 
Is little that focuses on people, that emphasizes culture or that 
Is from an African point of view. 

Moreover, the materials produced In recent years, just as 
those that were available In 1965, exist primarily as Isolated 
bits and pieces, totally unrelated to each other. Not only are 
most classroom teachers unaware that they exist but, because they 
lack time and expertise, these teachers are unable to weave these 
materials together into a coherent, meaningful classroom study 
for their students. Creating this type of integrated program 
Involving a wide range of accurate, audio, visual, written and 
manipulative media is an essential aspect of Improving learning 
about Africa. Doing this Is precisely what Project Africa was 
all about. 

Good materials are a prerequisite to Improved instruction 
about Africa south of the Sahara— materials with a minimum of 
flaws, reasonably priced and capable of use by teachers untrained 
about Africa. These materials go far beyond the typical text or 
supplemental paperback approach. Filmstrips, slides, tapes, 
records, programs, maps, games, manipulative devlaes and trans- 
parencies are media which must be used In any effort to under- 
stand Africa and Its peoples. Students cannot come to grips with 
another culture via the printed page alone. There is an affective 
element in knowing other peoples and it is developed only by 
experiencing as closely as possible their culture. This means 
using sight and sound as well as print. A multi-media approach 
to the study of Africa south of the Sahara is crucial to improved 
Instruction about this region. 

This does not mean showing a film one day, reading selections 
from a text the next and then listening to a record. It Is ex- 
tremely difficult to put together in a meaningful learning ex- 
perience a number of different medio produced by a number .of dif- 
ferent producers, each with different qualifications, purposes, 
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and objectives. What is needed is a carefully structured program 
on Africa that employes a wide variety of visual, written and 
manipulative media, all of which are intimately related to the 
others. Since prospects of teachers receiving training were much 
better than the prospects of their developing such programs Project 
Africa decided to focus primarily on materials development. 

Why conceptual learning objectives? Why not the usual learning 
of facts and other data about this region? 

Data learning is hardly worthwhile education. Especially 
where Africa south of the Sahara is concerned. While there is 
an increasing amount of knowledge and information available about 
Africa south of the Sahara, it is by no means complete. There 
are significant gaps in what is now known about this region and 
its peoples. Scholarly research, however, is narrowing these 
gaps, and each year vast amounts of new information become avail- 
able. Not only does this add to what is already known— it very 
often challenges what was thought to have been true. Not only 
does it help answer questions that already exist— it also raises 
new questions. What was once considered accurate data many times 
is discovered to be inaccurate. Not only is the amount of data 
about Africa south of the Sahara that could be learned assuming 
massive, undlgestlble proportions— it is being almost daily al- 
tered in both quantity and quality. 

There is little assurance, therefore, that whatever data 
are learned one day about Africa south of the Sahara will be 
accurate in later years. There is, furthermore, no indication 
that learning place names, boundaries, principal resources, and 
population statistics in any way guarantees any real understanding 
of this region or its peoples— or will be of any use to a student 
living in a twentieth and twenty-first century world. 

Hence, content about Africa south of the Sahara, as all bodies 
of content, ought to be used as a vehicle to accomplish more useful 
learning objectives. Of course, in repeated working with specific 
data, the data itself will be learned. But the larger learnings 
which this data can be used to develop will be the real goals and 
it is toward them that the learning experiences should be directed. 
These larger learnings are conceptual in nature. 

Conceptual objectives are of a substantive nature. These 
include understandings and generalizations about human behavior 
everywhere; analytical concepts useful in making sense of exper- 
ience; skills of intellectual inquiry; and positive attitudes about 
school, learning, and life. It seems eminently more useful, for ' 

example, to learn that in Africa, as elsewhere, how a people live 
is determined largely by their habitat, their level of technology, 
their past history snd their culture than it is to learn that ; ' vl - 
the Masai drink the blood of their cattle. It seems much more 
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useful, furthermore, to conceptualize about the nature and process 
of decision-making rather than memorizing the specific ways a 
certain African people make certain types of decisions. It 
seems even more useful to use content to develop the thinking 
skills of the students rather than have them merely absorb the 
results— sometimes highly questlonalbe results,' too, especially 
where Africa south of the Sahara Is concernod--of someone else* 8 
thinking. 

Thus, it was decided that Project Africa ought to devote 
its efforts to building materials that would help students develop 
conceptual objectives rather than memorize masses of data, perfect 
skills of passive reception and develop the attitude that know- 
ledge Is made by others to be stored by students. 

Why Inquiry-teaching strategies? Why not more traditional 
teaching methods? 

There are many different ways to guide learning. Some of 
these ways can best be described as teacher-directed or exposi- 
tory strategies. Teachers, textbooks, and audio-visual media 
tell students the essential data, Interpret it for them and 
explain Its significance. In all this the student is a passive 
receptor of someone else* a knowledge. It is his task to absorb 
this Information, memorize It and give It back on the next test* 

This approach— essentially one of read, recite, and test— relegates 
the student to a sponge-like role, and does little to develop the 
intellectual powers requisite for constructive citizenship in a 
society such as ours. 

Another way to guide learning is that frequently described 
as inquiry-teaching. This strategy involves putting students ~ 
in learning situations where they must engage in the same intel- 
lectual operations employed in active, problem-solving types of 
situations— in developing problems for investigation, hypothe- 
sizing solutions, testing these hypotheses, drawing conclusions 
about their validity, applying them, if valid, to new data and 
generalizing. Inquiry-teaching requires active involvement on ; 
the part of the student and gives him considerable control over 
what is learned as well as how the learning itself takes place. 

' ’• • i ' ' : 

Inquiry-teaching strategies are among the most creative, 
rewarding, and stimulating instructional strategies available for 
use in our classrooms. Research suggests that deliberate, con- 
scious utilization of skills and processes of inquiry lead not only 
to the development of more meaningful knowledge but to knowledge 
that is retained longer, that has greater transferability and that 
is more relevant and useful to the learner. Employment of these 
skills stimulates intellectual curiosity and promotes active in- : 
volvement in the seeking of knowledge. It makes possible a creative 
dealing with value-laden questions and issues. Learning and applying 
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the techniques of asking questions of data, hypothesizing, verifying 
hypotheses and drawing conclusions and the myriad of their associated 
skills helps develop better than any way yet devised the skills of 
learning how to learn, skills of critical importance in a world 
whose most important feature is rapid, almost unlimited and un- 
predictable change. And finally, , inquiry-teaching makes learning 
fun— for teacher and student alike. 

Furthermore, teaching for conceptual objectives requires the 
use of inquiry* teaching strategies. Concepts, generalizations and 
intellectual skills cannot be given to anyone so that they become 
a useful part of their cognitive structure. Rather, concepts, 
generalizations, and intellectual skills evolve in the mind of 
the learner. Helping students concept <*lize, generalize and 
develop certain intellectual skills is the task of the teacher and 
this con best be done~by putting students into inquiry-oriented 
learning experiences— experiences in which they must engage in 
active, intellectual inquiry. The use of inquiry-teaching stra- 
tegies makes conceptual teaching possible. 

Inquiry-teaching is particularly suited to the study of 
Africa south of the Sahara for other reasons, too. What is known 
about this region, its peoples, and their culture, history and 
life styles is in reality conditioned by how particular people— 
with all their cultural biases, unstated assumptions and unique 
methods of investigation— have gone about studying them and writing 
about the results of their studies. To teach the products of their 
studies as a body of accurate data is thus a contradiction in terms. 
But to teach it as a process of inquiry, as a process by which 
people try to establish meaning out of a whole host of observed 
data, is a most useful endeavor. Using inquiry- teaching strategies 
make 8 this possible. Its use helps students to learn how to 
learn on their own by exploring how other people come to know 
what they krow and by engaging directly in the processes of 
meaning-making. Such learning ranks among the highest objectives 
of formal education today. 

Of course, inquiry -teaching as an idea was not new in 1965. 

It has been talked and written about for years. But it had rarely 
been done, at least on a large scale. What was happening in 
social studies in the mid-1960's centers around deliberate efforts 
to use inquiry strategies as the basis of major curriculum im- 
provement projects, efforts that could make such teaching a 
classroom reality for most teachers and students. Building in- 
structional materials on Africa around such a strategy, offered 
an opportunity to improve social studies Instruction in general, 
enliven study about Africa south of the Sahara in particular, 
and at the same time generate a renewed interest in learning 
among the average and below-average students involved in the 
courses in which Africa south of the Sahara was studied. 
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Summary 



Africa south of the Sahara, as a body of content, was vir- 
tually unknown in 1965 to most secondary school teachers required 
to teach about it. Yet these teacher e were required to teach it. 

And students were required to learn it. The result was and long 
has been a rather mundane study of the Irrelevant, the erroneous, 
and the culturally distorted. One solution to this problem is the 
development of accurate, up-to-date, balanced Instructional materi- 
als that can be used by teachers to facilitate the beat classroom 
learning possible. 

Even though improved Instructional materials may not by them- 
selves guarantee improved learning and teaching about Africa south 
of the Sahara in our classrooms, without . them it is quite unlikely 
that any changes (to say nothing of improvements) will occur at 
all. Because most teachers are usually unaware of how their 
biases color their teaching and because these teachers are generally 
unacquainted with content about Africa south of the Sahara, most of 
what they teach is conditioned by the inadequate materials they now 
use. Training teachers to be better teachers may point up the 
inadequacies of these materials, but this will tot provide better 
materials in their stead. Since most classroom teachers have 
neither the time nor the talent to build adequate instructional 
materials on Africa south of the Sahara it is obvious they must 
get these from somewhere if their teaching is to improve. In 
the final analysis good Instructional materials are indispensable 
to effective learning and teaching. This is especially true when 
the subject is Africa south of the Sahara. Project Africa was 
created to design and develop just such materials. 
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II 



PROJECT STRUCTURE AND STAFF 



Project Africa was essentially a creative endeavor. Its 
primary goal was to design a series of highly Integrated materials 
that could be used for Instructional purposes with students of 
average and below-average academic abilities In various secondary 
school grades. Project Africa was also a pioneering effort of 
sorts. The body of content with which it dealt was relatively 
unfamiliar to most educators and was In a state of continual change 
and rapid expansion. Substantive resources were extremely difficult 
to locate and In some cases were virtually non-existent or at least 
unavailable. The strategy of teaching employed as the basic 
structure for the project’s materials was also new and unfamiliar 
to most teachers and specialists. Furthermore, this strategy was 
largely untried In a classroom setting. Most of the work under- 
taken by Project Africa, therefore. Involved research and develop- 
ment in areas largely unexplored by any previous curriculum re- 
search efforts. There existed no comparable previous research 
on which to rely for guidance or support. 

Project Organization And Staff 

In order to carry out a program of research and development 
derived from the considerations and assuoqptions which comprise the 
rationale described in the preceeding chapter. Project Africa 
established a number of specific objectives. It proposed: 

a) To prepare an annotated bibliography of available cur- 
riculum and teaching guides and Instructional materials 
on sub-Saharan Africa. 

b) To prepare a statement of concept, understanding, attitude 
and skill objectives for Instruction on sub-Saharan Africa. 

c) To design, develop, and evaluate teaching and learning 
materials, including written and audio-visual Instruc- 
tional materials, based on scholarly research for use 
at the secondary level In learning about sub-Saharan 
Africa and Its peoples. 

d) To design, develop and evaluate teaching guides In- 
cluding questions, problems and Issues for discussion and 
bibliographies of materials designed for specific grades 
and keyed to existing topics, units and courses within 
the social studies program. 

e) To design, develop and evaluate content units on sub- 
Saharan Africa and Its peoples for use In ninth grade 
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world geography, tenth grade world history and senior 
elective courses in secondary schools. 

£) To provide a core of classroom teachers around the 
nation experienced In the development and design of 
teaching-learning materials and trained to Instruct other 
teachers in the design and use of these and other materials 
in the classroom. 

g) To initiate, sponsor and aid in the direction of local 
in-service workshops and institutes designed to train 
teachers in the history, culture and development of 
sub-Saharan Africa and the use and development of ma- 
terials, guides and outlines therein. 

h) To stimulate a closer and more cooperative relation- 
ship between all those engaged in the education pro- 
cess, including scholars, professional educators, class- 
room teachers and educational technicians. 

Realization of each of these objectives, of course,* was intended 
to enable the project to accomplish its ultimate goal: getting 

a wide variety of new instructional materials and teaching-learn- 
ing aids on Africa south of the Sahara into the public domain 
where they would be Immediately available for adaptation to the 
special requirements of specific curricular programs, students 
and interests and for immediate use in the classrooms of American 
schools • 



Program of Operations 

To accomplish its objectives. Project Africa was organized 
so that, in general, basic research was conducted each spring, 
materials ware designed during special sutraer research workshops 
and experimental versions of these materials were prepared during 
the foliating fall for classroom tryout the next spring. In ad- 
dition, certain research and development activities were on-going 
undertakings that cut across this broad structure, but generally 
speaking, this cyclical pattern was the organizational scheme 
of the entire project. The project's overall operational pro- 
gram is described in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 Project Africa Program (con't) 



SPRING 1969 SUMER 1969 FALL-WINTER 1969/70 
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Figure 1 Project Africa Program (concl.) 



The first phase of Project Africa's developmental research 
concentrated on basic research Into all aspects of teaching about 
Africa south of the Sahara relevant to the project objectives. 
Efforts were made to Identify and analyze what already existed 
in terms of curriculum and materials; what teachers, African 1 
specialists and educationists proposed for the future; and what 
Project Africa Itself could specifically do. These efforts In- 
volved detailed studies of local and state curriculum guides, 
commercially available Instructional materials, the professional 
literature on teaching about Africa, and scholar and teacher 
opinions and suggestions. In addition, a survey of student 
Impressions and knowledge about Africa south of the Sahara was 
designed and administered to ^elected secondary school students 
throughout the United States. From this research emerged a sharp 
awareness of specifically what had been done and still needed to 
be done In teaching about this region and Its peoples--including 
pitfalls to be avoided, gaps to be filled and areas of major 
concern to educators and students alike. 

Thereafter, the Project determined to focus its efforts on 
developing an Integrated program of materials, teaching guides 
and content units for use In seventh through tenth grade courses 
where Africa Is normally studied In American schools. After 
developing guidelines for the design of such a program, the 
Project devoted tho summer of 1967 to researching and designing 
model materials embodying the results of the latest and best 
scholarship on Africa and utilizing a wide variety of different 
audio, visual and printed media. During the Fall these model 
materials were then structured Into teaching units built on an 
Inquiry-teaching strategy and edited and prepared for try-out in 
a number of classrooms throughout the nation during the following 
spring. 

These classroom trials revealed both the shortcomings and the 
strengths of these model materials. During the simmer of 1968, 
the project's materials were completely revised, new materials 
developed and others discarded. Fall 1968 was devoted largely 
to weaving these Into a carefully Integrated sixteen week program 
of study that Included detailed dally lesson plans and many dif- 
ferent types of audio, visual and written media. Simultaneously 
plans were prepared for a formal, nationwide classroom try-out 
and evaluation of this program of study. This try-out was con- 
ducted during the spring semester of 1969 In twenty-three school 
systems located In various regions throughout the United States. 
The publication of the results of this evaluation and the deposit 
In the public domain (via 8R1C) of the materials used In the . 
formal field trials concluded this second phase of the project 
research. 



*See Chapter tit for detailed cetcrlptlons of this research. 
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Project Africa's final phase of research and development was 
devoted to preparing model materials for use In twelfth grade 
social studies courses. Activities associated with this endeavor 
were organized similarly to those involving the design of the 
7»10th grade programs of study. Guidelines for the design of 
the twelfth grade units were devised during the spring of 1969 
while thq 7-10th grade materials were undergoing formal class* 
room evaluation. During that suasner material for model units 
was researched. During the following fall, winter and spring 
this research was rewritten and edited Into resource units and 
their associated Instructional materials. Because there was 
neither time nor funds for worthwhile classroom try-out of these 
units, however, the project was unable to evaluate them under 
actual classroom conditions. Consequently^ these model materials 
were deposited directly In the public domain as resource units 
rather than as an actual classroom program of study. 

Of course, throughout the forty months devoted to the re- 
search and development activities Just described, numerous other 
research and development continued. Identification of useful 
audio and visual resources and development of prototype model 
material# was an extremely long, drawn-out task and, In some 
Instances, took several years to complete. Congelation, analysis 
and reporting of surveys and field test results also was an on- 
going effort that cut across other developmental activities. ' So, 
too, was Identification and analysis of all the conaerclally pre- 
pared Instructional materials available for use In studying Africa 
south of the Sahara In American classrooms. 

This last undertaking, for exaople, started as single roe 
search Into a relatively small number of existing materials in 
March 1967 but mushroomed to becomA an extremely time-consuming, 
extended effort ae literally hundreds of new Instructional materi- 
als appeared In subsequent months. Thus, while the materials 
development work of Project Africa was organized around a cycle 
of design, editing, field trial evaluation and dissemination, 
other research activities continued In operation throughout the 
entire duration of the project. 

Project Staff 

A multitude of talents were required to accomplish the ob- 
jectives set for Project Africa. Hence, the project staff Included 
a number of specialists In African studies; in teaching, learning 
and eva; action ; and in curriculum design, materials and media* 
Project Africa was, In a word, a cooperative effort of African 
scholars, experienced classroom teachers, students, media tech- 
nicians, and educationists, 

Most of the work on Project Africa was conducted and directed 
by a permanent staff of four— a director, associate director, re- 
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search associate and administrative secretary. Administrative 
tasks such as routine correspondence! budget preparation and 
administration! workshop and field survey evaluation! co- 
ordination and report writing were handled by the director! 

Dr. Barry K. Beyer. Overall direction of the project research 
and development activities was also his responsibility as was 
the design, editing! production and distribution of all project 
materials— including audio and visual as well as written ma- 
terials. In addition, the director played a major role in 
creating most of the audio-visual materials, teaching strategies, 
content units and student materials. Approximately 90X of his 
overall contract time was devoted exclusively to the work of this 
project. 

The associate director. Dr. B. Ferry Hicks, was co-author with 
the director of the project and played a major role in all of its 
activities. Since, in the interim between approval and funding 
of the project, he had joined the faculty of a university some 
distance from the institutions where Project Africa maintained 
offices, Dr. Hicks fulfilled his role on a part-time consultative 
basis during each academic year and on a full-time basis during 
each summer quarter. Dr. Hicks assumed major responsibilities 
for designing the nationwide survey of student impressions of 
Africa and for designing the formal field trials of the 7*10th 
grade materials and compiling and analysing their results. He 
also engaged in considerable substantive research and basic 
materials design and evaluation. 

The position of project research associate was filled by 
graduate students in social studies education at The Ohio State 
University and by graduate students in history at Carnegle-Msllon. 
In each case the student filling this position was an experienced 
classroom teacher engaged in doctoral study at his respective in- 
stitution. In general, these part-time research associates as- 
sumed, in turn, many responsibilities for certain basic research 
and/or development activities of the project, such as surveying 
and analysing existing Instructional materials on Africa, col- 
lecting statistical data on all aspects of African history and 
development, designing selected model units and associated ma- 
terials end analysing and preparing technical reporto on various 
aspects of the project's field trials evaluations. 

The administrative secretary not only handled all the routine 
office, clerical, and secretarial chores typically associated with 
any curriculum development endeavor of the magnitude of Project 
Africa— and these were voluminous ixnd most time-consuming— but 
also typedl retyped , duplicated, assembled and boxed all the re- 
ports, teaching guides, content units and written Instructional 



*flee Appendix A for a list bf Project Africa staff, consultants, 
experimenting teachers end contributors* 
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materials produced by the project. Needless to say) these tasks 
constituted more than a full-time responsibility. 

The quartet of staff members just described constituted the 
core personnel of Project Africa. But In addition) the project's 
staff Included a conslderalbe number of other educators and specia- 
lists. Some of these staff members served the project on a con- 
tinuing but part-time basis. Others provided consultative as- 
sistance at rather irregular intervals whenever their expextice 
was needed. Some of these consultants were classroom teachers j 
others were university scholars specializing In African studies; 
while still others were educationists specializing In curriculum 
and evaluation or technicians with expertise In the graphic arts 
and/or educational media. And some were students. 

Clessroom teachers played a major role In Project Africa. 

A number of teachers , experienced In working with the kinds of 
students for whom project materials were to be designed and also 
knowledgeable about Africa south of the Sahara as the result of 
extensive university study t travel and/or residence In Africa 
Itself were regularly employed summers to research and design 
materials for the project. Some of these teachers also were 
employed during the academic year following their summer cur- 
riculum research to experiment with and evaluate project ma- 
terials In their own classrooms. Other teachers) a few somewhat 
knowledgeable about Africa but most lacking any formal prepara- 
tion In African studies) served the project as classroom evalua- 
tors and as teachers of field trial classis in which project 
materials were tested. 

Academic specialists) on the other harid) served the project 
In somewhat different roles. A trio of university scholars— 
Professors Graham W. Irwin of Columbia University) Burton Wit- 
thuhn of the Ohio State University and James Vaughan) Jr.) of 
Indiana University-provided regular) contlnuouc. guidance to the 
project throughout Its existence, these scholars) meeting with 
other members of the project staff In special planning) evaluative 
and research conferences and work sessions) helped develop guide- 
lines for project materials) critiqued and assisted In the crea- 
tion of some of these materials themselves ) located and provided 
pertinent research data and generally authenticated the content 
used in the project's materials. Professor Wltthuhn) in addition) 
played a major role in designing a number of visual) manipulative 
and programmed materials developed by the project. Bach of these 
scholars worked closely and continuously with the teachers and other 
staff engaged in the project's research and development activities. 

Other university specialists on Africa also played important 
roles in the work of Project Africa. Some) such as Professors 
Fred Burke , Absolom Vilakaxl and Vernon McKay provided repeated 
counsel and direction and also participated extensively in the 
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project's evaluation and dissemination activities* Many pro- 
vided materials, often the results of years of personal research, 
and loaned slides and tape recordings to the project for experi- 
mentation. Others offered suggestions as to sources of needed 
Information and at times provided this Information Itself* Al- 
though Project Africa was neither a part of nor sanctioned by the 
African Studies Association, this association used ltB services 
and good offices to put the project in touch with numerous univ- 
ersity scholars who provided other valuable advice and assistance* 

Project Africa also benefltted greatly from the contributions 
of a number of specialists In testing, evaluation and teaching* 
Professors Kelly Duncan of The Ohio State University and Clarence 
Williams of The University of Rochester and Dr* Dana Kurfman of the 
High School Geography Project provided special assistance In cur- 
riculum structure and field trial evaluation. Numerous other 
educationists loaned slides and other materials to the project, as 
for that matter did Interested classroom teachers not otherwise 
Involved in our work* 

Graphics artists, professional photographers, media tech- 
nicians and educational materials specialists played important 
roles In the work of Project Africa, too. Because the project 
attempted to produce a wide variety of audio and visual materi- 
als, their assistance and advice was especially valuable* The 
design and development of single-concept filmstrips, student 
maps, overhead transparencies and programmed texts benefltted 
greatly from their expertise* 

Students, too, participated In Project Africa, albeit not as 
formal staff members* Over three hundred seventh, eighth and tenth 
graders participated In the Spring 1968 classroom experiments with 
project model materials to determine their feasibility as Instruc- 
tional and learning tools* Bach of these students prepared weekly 
and unit evaluations; many of them wrote extensive critiques about 
these materials offering detailed suggestions for leprovement ; 
approximately half of these students prepared taped connentarles 
about the materials they used; a large nutikber were Interviewed 
In their classes for reactions to the project materials and pro- 
gram* An additional seven hundred students participated in the 
more fomal, sixteen week field trials during Spring 1969* thus, 
students played a significant role as users and evaluators in 
shaping the work of Project Africa. 

Although Project Africa's permanent staff was quite small 
In numbers, the Project itself did etg>loy the services of a large 
number of specialists In various areas of concern to the project's 
work* Some of these specialists served the project on a “continuous 
If somewhat part-time basis during Its entire period of operation. 
Others provided sssistance when It was most needed. Eventhough 
the overall efforts of all these consultants, contributors and 
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staff were coordinated, supervised and woven together by the 
director and associate director, in the last analysis Project 
Africa's work must be regarded as the result of a cooperative 
effort on the part of ma.jy people* 

Major Activities of Project Africa 

The work of Project Africa's staff— that is the activities 
in which they engaged-can be classified into three basic areas 
of curriculum research and development* There were activities 
Involving the (1) design and development of instructional pro- 
grams and materials on Africa south of the Sahara, (2) evaluation 
of these instructional materials and (3) dissemination of infor- 
mation about materials and methods for teaching about Africa south 
of the Sahara. 

The majority of Project Africa's efforts were devoted to 
activities of this first type— activities relating to the creation 
of new instructional programs and materials for use in teaching 
about Africa south of the Sahara* These activities were quite 
diverse and, as noted above, consumed considerable time and re- 
sources. Extensive research into all dimensions of teaching about 
Africa had to be conducted even before the broadest outlines of 
any new program on Africa could be devised* Once this general 
structure was designed, however, then the much more difficult 
creative tasks of selecting objectives, identifying content, 
locating appropriate audio, visual and written sources and pre- 
paring actual learning materials had to be undertaken* Finally, 
it was necessary to weave all these materials into couplets, day- 
by-day lessons, these lessons into units and these units into the 
structure for which they were originally designed -all of this 
around a detailed but relatively new and untried strategy of 
inquiry-teaching* The pitfalls in these activities are obvious, 
Indeed • 

Evaluation of the materials and program designed by Project 
Africa staff and consultants was a second major project activity* 
This evaluation had several dimensions— it Included both formal 
and Informal evaluations, classroom tryouts and conference cri- 
tiques, and evaluations by project staff as well as outside con- 
sultants. Mach evaluation was actually part of the developmental 
process Itself. However, the most significant evaluation activities 
Involved clesaroom tryout and evaluation of a major portion of 
the materials created by the project. 

Flnelly, dissemination is an Important aspect of any cur- 
riculum Improvement effort. Although Project Africa originally 
a dissemination effort of major proportions, reductions 
seriously limited its efforts in this direction. Never- 
the Project steff did undertake a number of activities 
to disseminate to interested educetore not only the 
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results of Its own developmental research but also a wide variety 
of Information and assistance relative to teaching about Africa 
south of the Sahara In American secondary schools. 

- „ : , . V 

Ihe products and results of each of these basic types of 
project activity— materials. development) evaluation and dis- 
semination— constitute the fruits of Project Africa's research. 
Bach of these contains lessons and implications for similar 
curriculum research that may be undertaken in the future. Hence , 
each deserves more detailed discussion here. The following three 
chapters focus) in turn, on each of these aspects of curriculum 
development as undertaken by Project Africa. 
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MATERIALS DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 



Project Africa was created primarily to design new lnstruc- 
tlonal materials. Three different groups of such materials were. 

In fact, developed and placed In the public domain by the project. 
The most comprehensive group of materials comprised a flexible, 
sixteen-week program of study entitled Africa South of the Sahara: 
An Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 .* A second group consisted of 
resource units and associated materials for use In twelfth grade 
courses of study. Finally, a number of other materials, prototypes 
of which were designed by the project but not Included In either 
the 7-10th grade or the twelfth grade groups of materials, were 
also produced. The purpose of this chapter Is to describe these 
materials and the principles upon which they were based. 

Basic Research 



Effective curriculum development on Africa south of the 
Sahara requires a rather detailed understanding of the current 
state of teaching and learning about this region In American 
schools as well as a sense of desirable future directions. 
Accordingly, the staff and consultants of Project Africa directed 
Initial developmental research Into three general areas: 

(1) What selected American secondary school students 
knew and believed about Africa south of the Sahara. 

(2) The types and characteristics of commercially prepared 
materials that could be used In secondary school class- 
room study about Africa south of the Sahara. 

(3) What educators and specialists on Africa suggested as 
desirable directions, structures, methods, materials 
and points of emphasis In any secondary level study 
of this region and Its people. 

Thle research generated the basic structures and guidelines 
around which were developed the materials created by Project 
Africa. 

Student Survey : Worthwhile study about any aubject cannot 
be undertaken without considering what students already know or 
believe about that subject. In order to determine precisely 



*A1 though the original project proposal called for developing 
material* for use in grades 9, 10, and 12, at the suggestion of 
the U. S. Office of Education materials were also designed for use 
in other junior high school grades. 
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what American secondary school students already did know about 
Africa south of the Sahara, Project Africa conducted—durlng the 
Fall of 1967— a special survey of 3259 seventh and twelfth grade 
students in 28 school systems in 24 different states representing 
all major sections and types of schools in the United States. The 
survey was designed to provide data about student knowledge of 
Africa both before and after any organized secondary school class- 
room study of this region and its people. 

Our survey consisted of two instruments. One, a world re- 
gions perception instrument, consisted of an outline map of the 
world, divided into seven regions, and ninety cards, each con- 
taining a different word or phrase. Each student was asked to 
place each of his ninety cards on the region with which he as- 
sociated its word or phrase on first sight. These cards were 
then placed in appropriately labelled envelopes and returned to 
the project for analysis. The second instrument was a multiple- 
choice test of student knowledge about African history, economic 
development, culture, indigenous society, physical geography, and 
current affairs. 

Analysis of the su'v-.y results revealed that American students 
possess a very clear-cuc and strongly stereotyped image of Africa 
south of the Sahara--an Image that can best be described as "Tarzan- 
llke." Africa, to the vast majority of these students was a hot, 
primitive, backward, underdeveloped land--a land of jungles and 
deserts, populated by wild animals on the one hand and by naked, 
black savages on the other. Of the ninety stimulus words or phraseB 
included in the survey, over 757. of all the students surveyed as- 
sociated the terms listed in Figure 2 with Africa south of the 
Sahara. 

The results of the multiple-choice knowledge test were in 
keeping with the stereotyped impressions revealed by the first 
instrument. The students surveyed knew relatively little correct 
information about Africa south of the Sahara. Twelfth graders seemed 
to know more about most aspects of Africa than did seventh graders, 
yet both groups knew very little about indigenous African society 
and culture and virtually nothing at all about Africa's history 
before the European penetration. Moreover, neither seventh nor 
twelfth graders scored significantly higher than chance on any of 
the sub-tests of the knowledge instrument. 

Although certain patterns did emerge in the analysis of these 
data by types of schools and regions of the nation, it was not 
possible to make any precise generalizations. Both knowledge and 
stereotyped impressions appeared to be more evident in urban and 
suburban schools than in rural schools. Both knowledge and the 
tendency toward these same stereotypes were least strong in the 
West. But, mom significant was one other result of this survey- 
analysis of the results suggested that those students who are best 
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Figure 2 
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informed about Africa south of the Sahara, twelfth grade urban 
and suburban students, are also most likely to be the most mis- 
informed about it, to hold with greater certainty most of the 
erroneous stereotyped impressions typical of the existing “Tarzan- 
like" image described above. 

The resuits of this survey accented a number of limitations 
of traditional classroom study about Africa south of the Sahara. 
They also pointed up serious deficiencies and gaps in this study 
and suggested not only certain objectives for project developed 
materials, but also areas of study where heavy emphasis was needed. 
A complete technical report of this survey, including a detailed 
analysis of its implicatilons for teaching, was prepared under the 
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title, Images of Africa: A Report on What American Secondary 

School Students Know and Believe About Africa South of the 
Sahara . ik " ’ 

Survey of Available Instructional Materials : Examination 

of existing commercially-prepared learning materials on a par- 
ticular region can lead to useful insights into significant 
weaknesses and gaps in materials already available for class- 
room use, and by so doing suggest desirable directions for future 
materials development. Therefore, Project Africa's staff con- 
ducted an extensive survey of all the commercially prepared 
instructional materials on Africa south of the Sahara which 
existed at the project's inception and which became available 
during subsequent months. 

This survey consisted basically of two distinct efforts. 

The first effort was a content analysis of a number of the most 
widely used and readily available textbooks in secondary school 
world geography and world history or world culture courses. 

What this study revealed was not at all unexpected or surprising. 
Almost without exception, the treatment of Africa in the hard- 
cover textbooks examined was distinguished by superficiality, 
ethnocentric bias, outdatedness and innumerable factual errors. 
This was as true of the pictures and illustrations included in 
each book as it was of the text itself. Moreover, the didactic 
style in which these volumes were written grossly distorted what 
is really known about this region of the world. 

The second aspect of the project's instructional materials 
survey dealt with non-textbook instructional materials. Project 
staff Identified and obtained for examination over two hundred 
16mm films specifically on Africa south of the Sahara as well 
as over five hundred other pieces of material ranging from paper- 
back texts to written programs, simulations, slide sets, film- 
strips, records, tapes, 8mm film loops, games, realia, art 
reproductions, overhead transparencies, and so on. 

Examination of each of these materials revealed their over- 
all strengths and weaknesses as conveyors of information about 
Africa as well as learning tools. We found, for instance, that 
the vast majority of commercial materials on Africa suffer from 
one or more serious limitations— including factual inaccuracies, 
various types of bias, imbalance or distortion, unsupported 
assertions, use of "loaded" words, and overemphasis on the exotic 
and unusual as well as misleading titles, poor quality, excessive 
length and other more mechanical flaws. In addition, we found. 



* 

See Appendix B for a complete listing of all technical reports 
prepared and produced by Project Africa 
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as In the case of the textbooks examined, an overemphasis on the 
European period of Africa history, on physical geography, on 
products and capitals and on political history, while there vas 
an almost complete lack of attention to African culture, society, 
the arts— past and present— as well as to African history prior 
to the European penetration. 

This survey thus helped the Project identify weaknesses to 
be avoided in materials development. It also revealed certain 
content areas, media and techniques that receive inadequate 
attention or use in classroom learning about Africa. Finally, 
the survey resulted in identifying a rapidly increasing number 
of materials that, inadequate as they were, alraady did exist and 
could be used by creative, well-informed teachers to aid their 
teaching about Africa. Subsequently, annotated descriptions of 
these materials were compiled in a report entitled, Africa South 
of the Sahara; A Resource Guide for Secondary School Teachers 
that was distributed free to interested teachers and deposited 
in ERIC for future use by other educators. 

Survey of the Experts ; The results of the student survey 
and the survey of available instructional materials were partially 
confirmed and amplified by a survey of the opinions and suggestions 
of "experts" contained in their writings in the professional liter- 
ature, in state and local curriculum guides, and in working papers 
prepared for use by the project. The purpose of this survey was 
to identify what educationists and specialists on Africa south 
of the Sahara believe American students ought to learn about 
this region, how their study of it might best be structured and 
what materials might be most useful. Working papers on these 
same topics, specially prepared by selected classroom teachers 
and social scientists, provided additional information about 
commonly-held but erroneous stereotypes, suggested knowledge 
objectives, and guidelines requisite for developing a worthwhile 
study of this region. Analyses of over one hundred state and 
local curriculum guides on Africa provided an insight into what 
was being taught— and thus also not taught— and the materials 
schools considered most useful. 

The survey of the professional literature on teaching about 
Africa proved to be by far the most revealing aspect of this 
research. One of the most significant revelations of this survey 
was the fact that the study of Africa south of the Sahara in 
American schools, and the why, what and how thereof, had never 
been of much concern to American educators and specialists on 
Africa, at least as measured by the quantity and quality of 
writing devoted to it. Some opinions were found on all of these 
topics, of course, but they tended to be widely scattered, overly 
general and somewhat superficial. Only one educator. Professor 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, seemed to have developed a coherent approach 
to the study of Africa In American schools. What was found else- 
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where was vague, indeed. Although various rationale and objectives 
for studying this region were identified, almost all were oriented 
primarily toward understanding Africa as it related to other parts 
of the world or to the United States and its role in world politi- 
cal or economic affairs. What suggestions were made about content 
to be studied seemed to stress unlearning a few select myths end 
stereotypes. Virtually nothing specific was uncovered regarding 
useful ways to organize a secondary-level classroom study of 
Africa. A report on this study was also prepared by the Project. 

The three types of research outlined here were conducted 
simultaneously, although the Burvey of available learning ma- 
terials continued far beyond the completion of the other studies. 
The results of these efforts were useful in two ways. Prom 
them evolved a precise rationale and specific objectives for 
Project Africa as well as detailed guidelines for. Its operation 
and for the materials It was commissioned to develop. In 
addition, those aspects of the research deemed most relevant 
to classroom teachers were compiled and published In four reports 
so they would be immediately available to teachers. Copies were 
distributed to Interested educators and were also placed In the 
public domain for distribution through the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service. These reports are: 

1. Africa South of the Sahara: A Resource Guide for 

Secondary School Teachers ; (1968) Bits 210 page 
guide contains a descriptive bibliography of over 
500 commercially-prepared, non-film materials on 
Africa as well as sutmaries of the Project's student 
survey and survey of the literature, and a state- 
ment of guidelines for developing local programs 

of study on Africa south of the Sahara. 

2. Hew Instructional Materials on Africa South of the 
Sahara . <1970) A 46 page supplement to the above, 
containing descriptions of over 200 instructional 
materials published between September 1968 and 
March 1970. 

3. Images of Africa: A Report on What Amer ic an Secondary 

School Students Know and Believe About Africa South of 
the Sahara . (1968) This 36 page report Is the tech- 
nical report of a nationwide survey of selected students 
to Identify what typical American students know and 
Imagine about this region. It Includes detailed 
presentation and analysis of the results of the survey 
as well as a discussion of Its implications for the 
classroom. • • 
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4. Africa South of the Sahara? An Objective Test for 

Secondary Schools and World Regions Perception Survoy . 
(1968) This report consists of copies of the test 
instruments used in the nationwide survey of students 
accompanied by answer key and directions for administra- 
tion. 

Africa South of the Sahara: An Inquiry Program 

for Grades 7-10 



The majority of materials developed by Project Africa con- 
stitute a special sixteen-week, carefully Integrated program of 
study entitled Africa South of the Sahara; An Inquiry Program 
for Grades 7-10^ This program of study was designed In accordance 
with specific guidelines established by the Project staff and 
consultants based on their preliminary research and study. These 
guidelines specified that any program of study and materials on 
Africa south of the Sahara for use in grades 7-10 in American 
schools should be : 

1. Immediately useful . They should be capable of being used 
within existing world geography or H non-western" studies 
courses in grades 7-9 and/or world cultures or world 
history courses traditionally offered In the 10th and 
11th grades. 

2. Flexible . The program of study should be both a one- 
semester course complete in itself without need for 
any prerequisites and at the same time be useful as 
part of a larger course of study if desired. All 
major units should fit together as a complete whole, 
but each unit should also be complete in itself so 
that it can be "plugged into" any existing, relevant 
programs of study. 

3. For use by the typical students . The program and its 
associated materials should be capable of use by and 
with students of average reeding ability, and Intellectual 
abilities, but materials for use by students of lower 

as well as above-average ability levels should also be 
included. 

4. Conceptually-oriented . Content about Africa should not 
be treated as an end in itself but rather used to ful- 
fill the objectives of the curriculum and course of 
which it is a part. This content should serve not only 
as a goal (to be learned) but also as a vehicle to 
achieve broader cognitive and affective objectives of 
the social studies. 
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Specifically, the primary emphasis ought to be on 
people and human behavior. Study should focus on var- 
ious aspects of four or five cultures (selected to 
represent different regions, different cultures, dif- 
ferent forms of government and so on). The students 
should generalize about their common features and note 
significatt differences, explore hew and why these exist 
and examine the current problems, changes and trends 
which affect Africans. Such a study should lead to the 
development of understandings which, when evaluated, 
should lead to the development of generalizations 
valid for Africa south of the Sahara. These generali- 
zations should then be considered tentative hypotheses 
and used as tools to investigate other world regions 
in the quest for valid generalizations about people of 
Other cultures including our own . 

5. Multi-disciplinary : No single discipline can tell the 

whole story of any people or culture including those'of 
Africa. Consequently basic analytical concepts of all 
social science disciplines (such as concepts of role, 
status, norm, sanctions, spatial interaction, resource 
and so on) should be used to give meaning to data as 
well as serve as basic learning objectives. 

6. Highlv-selective : The program should avoid any attempt 

to "cover" all facets of the region just as it should 
avoid any attempt to hopscotch across the continent by 
studying only one example of each feature. Content and 
objectives selected must be relevant to and consistent 
with the broader objectives of the course of which the 
study of Africa is a part as well as of the overall goals 
of the entire social studies program. Teaching complex 
ideas with too little knowledge and teaching too much 
about too many places in too short a time should be 
avoided. The content selected must be studied in-depth . 

7. Studied from the inside ; The program should attempt to 
study Africa from the African point of view— not through 
the eyes of another culture. Students should read ma- 
terials written by African authors and experience as 
nearly as possible first-hand contact with African 
culture and society by using and studying art, litera- 
ture, music, folklore, and other physical and intel- 

, lectual products of African culture. In so doing the 
study should avoid: 

a) emphasizing as typical the exotic, unusual 
and strange. 
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b) giving the impression that Africans are 
inferior to other cultural groups • 

c) treating the region only as it relates 
to the United States • 

d) making invidious comparisons • 

8, Based on the best scholarship ; Content used and con- 
ceptual knowledge selected as objectives should represent 
the highest standards of scholarship. Students must 
deal with various interpretations of features studied 
where these exist. This study should by no means convey 
any sense of utter finality; it should not appear to 
present the ultimate truth about Africans or Africa. 

Rather, the program should strongly suggest the limita- 
tions on what is known as a certainty about Africa south 
of the Sahara. It should suggest open-mindedaess and 
uncertainty. A spirit of inquiry should be reflected 
and fostered. 

9, Inquiry-oriented : This program should be learner-centered. 

Students should be required to engage in learning exper- 
iences in which they must engage in all the intellectual 
operations that constitute inquiry. They should be guided, 
stimulated and encouraged to use data to build their own 
perceptions rather than swallow unexamined those of other 
observers. 

10. Multi-media . A wide variety of audio, visual and written 
media should be used in this program. Media should be 
employed that can help students feel African life and 
culture and that will involve them in active intellectual 
efforts at inquiry. 

Africa South of the Sahara - An Inquiry Program for Grades 
7-10 is designed in accord with these guidelines. It can be used 
in any grade, seven through ten, where Africa south of the Sahara 
is already studied--generally in world geography, world history 
and/or world cultures courses--and by students of average, as well 
as below or above average academic ability. It is conceptually- 
oriented and multi-disciplinary in approach. It provides an 
opportunity to study Africa from the inside and in-depth. It is 
built around an inquiry stratdgy that requires studento to use 
information about Africa to achieve broader cognitive and affective 
objectives. Content used in this program reflects the highest 
standards of scholarship as well as the findings of the most re- 
cent scholarly research* And the program is highly flexible— it 
may be used as a one semester course complete in itself or its 
major conponents may be used independently of each other by 
being "plugged into" existing courses. 
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Africa South of the Sahara ; ■ An Inguifcy Program for Grades 
7-10 aims essentially to destroy erroneous stereotypes and correct 
misinformation commonly held about Africa south of the Sahara, 
to help students develop a clearer perception of themselves 
per se and in relation to others in our own society, and to 
develop the skills and attitudes requisite for effective inde- 
pendent learning in the future. The entire program is designed 
so that students will enjoy learning and will succeed at it, thereby 
perhaps developing a more positive self-imago than they otherwi-ae 
might have. 

This program of study consists of the equivalent of twenty 
4-5 day units, each with its own specific cognitive and/or affective 
objectives. Study of each of these is intended to help students 
achieve the general objectives of the complete program which 
include : 

Cognitive 

1. To know selected concepts from the social sciences, 

concepts such as role, areal association, citizen- 
ship, decision-making, socialization, and landscape, 
so that when confronted with new data about other 
peoples these concepts may be used to order that 
data. 

2. To know meaningful generalizations about human behavior 

in Africa so that given an opportunity to study other 
peoples these generalizations may be used as organizing 
hypotheses. 

3. To know specific factual information about Africa south 

of the Sahara so that when presented with statements 
about its lands and peoples erroneous stereotypes, 
mislmpressions and inaccuracies will be correctly 
identified. 

4. To understand their relationships to others and to 

their own society by being able to coopare their own 
lives to similar data about the lives of a variety of 
Africans. 

5. To know a strategy for learning and be able to use this 

strategy to solve problems successfully when confronted 
with unfamiliar data. 

6. To know the skills of intellectual inquiry (including 

those of defining problems, hypothesizing, determining 
the logical Implications of a hypothesis, distinguishing 
feet from opinion, distinguishing relevant from irrele- 
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vant data, categorizing, and so on) by using these 
skills to solve problems correctly. 

Affective 



7. To enjoy learning as evidenced by volunteering to 

participate in class discussions, to do outside 
assignments, and to ask questions. 

8. To become interested in Africa south of the Sahara 

as evidenced by volunteering information about 
Africa secured on their own from newspapers, television 
and other sources, by selecting books on Africa to 
read on their own, by talking about it during non- 
class activities and 30 on. 

9. To develop the attitudes and values supportive of in- 

' quiry so that when confronted with new data or pro- 
blems inquiry will be used in preference to any other 
way of learning. 

10. To develop a positive self-image that says in effect 
"I can succeed. I do belong. I do count," so that 
when placed in new learning situations students will 
exhibit confidence and self-assurance. 

The structure of this program sharply reflects these objec- 
tives. Ihio structure has two dimensions— a content structure and 
a methodological structure. The general structure of this program 
is described in Figure 3. Its content is organized around three 
basic questlons—Who are the peoples of Africa— what are they 
like? Hot; did they get that way? What are they becoming and 
why? Each of these questions is the focus of a five-week unit 
of study (referred to as a Topic) which, in turn, consists of 
approximately four or five four-day units on specific subjects 
related to the general theme of the overall Topic. 

Topic I, for example, focuses on the physical geography of 
Africa and on four contemporary African peoples— including the 
Hausa, iKung, Mech'a Galla and Kikuyu. Each of these peoples was 
selected to represent a region, a kinship system, a specific way 
of life, a type of cultural pattern, a form of government or some 
other feature which, taken together, are characteristic of con- 
temporary Africa south of the Sahara. Emphasis is placed on the 
study of the habitat, traditions, customs, behavior and institu- 
tions of each people in order to identify their fundamental values 
mores and beliefs and to make hypotheses about just who these 
people are and how they are similar or dissimilar to other peoples 
Study of this Topic is designed to develop a number of generaliza- 
tions about human behavior and culture in Africa, generalizations 
that can serve as hypotheses and organizational structures for 
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Figure 3 Africa South of the Sahara - An Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 



later study of other peoples living In other cultures (Including 
the students' own culture), with the ultimate objective of devel- 
oping broad generalizations applicable to and descriptive of 
human behavior in general. 

The second topic focuses on social, economic, political and 
other forces that have been operative over time to shape the way 
Africans now live. It is designed to provide an awareness of 
Africa's awakening sense of history as well as to give an insight 
into the sources of their feelings and actions today. Studies in- 
depth are made of Africa before 1000‘ A. D„ Black African kingdoms, 
the slave trade, the impact of European rule in Africa and African 
independence. Study of this Topic is intended to develop insights 
into and generalizations about the forces that shape contemporary 
human behavior and institutions in Africa— insights that may then - 
serve as hypotheses and organizational structures for later study 
of other peoples in order to develop broad generalizations about 
the sources and styles of culture in our world. Emphasis, however, 
is placed on the inpact of these forces on individuals rather than 
on the nature of these forces themselves. 

Topic III emphasizes contemporary Africa and the changes 
presently underway in the lives of its peoples. It is a study 
of the aspirations of Africans, the ways in which they are attempting 
to realize these aspirations and the impact of what they do on ways 
of living, thinking, valuing and so on. Study of this Topic is 
intended to provide an understanding of the move away from individ- 
ual or family self-suffldlency in the local setting to interde- 
pendence in an ever-enlarging world-wide setting, as well as of 
the continuity in change. The content deals with urbanization, 
education, rising economic expectations, intergroup dynamics, and 
creative self-expression. This is a study, in effect, of the impact 
of change on individuals and their cultures as whole. 

The methodological structure of Africa South of the Sahara - • 

An Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 is inquiry-oriented. The intro- 
duction to the program is designed to raise the kinds of questions 
described above and then to generate hypotheses about these. Tdpics 
I, II and III provide data relevant to testing these hypotheses. 

The conclusion to the entire program requires students to tie up 
their inquiry by drawing meaningful conclusions, however tentative 
they might be. Each of the three major Topics is also organized 
in this way as axe each of their constituent units. The dally 
learning activities themselves are designed in such a way as to 
require students to engage in a process of intellectual inquiry 
and to use the skills associated with this process. 

For example, students study the Mech'a Gal la for several 
days in an effort to test their hypotheses about what the in- 
habitants of Africa south of the Sahara are like. They start by 
hypothesizing about the nature of the Galla after listening to 
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a tape-slide presentation. Then* they examine selected data and 
revise their initial hypotheses. At this point the students are 
asked to determine the types of sources to which they could go 
to check the accuracy of the Inferences they have made thus far 
and the kinds of evidence they need to find (and not to find) 
if these Inferences are Indeed accurate. Ihereupon, the students 
examine data from some of the sources they have identified— in- 
cluding written materials, photographs in the form of a filmstrip 
without captions or narration and a report on Galia life by a 
noted anthropologist. Finally, the students reexamine their 
study of these data and modify them to reflect what they have 
discovered. The conclusions arrived at may then be held in 
abeyance while another people, the Kikuyu, are studied or they 
may be used as hypotheses to study these people. Eventually, the 
conclusions developed in the studies of each of the four African 
peoples in Topic I are brought to bear on the original hypotheses 
devised in response to the initial problem— Who are the peoples 
of Africa south of the Sahara and what are they like? 

The materials and techniques which comprise this program 
are many and varied. They include a small booklet of student 
reading materials, data sheets, a teaching guide (which contains 
dally lesson plans, background Information for the teacher and 
guides to various learning activities) and a large number of 
audio, visual and graphic materials for each of the three major 
Topics. 

It should be noted that considerable efforts have been made 
to minimize the amount of "textbook type" written materials in- 
cluded in this program. One thing that seems to turn students 
off in social studies courses is the excessive amount of reading 
they are required to do— and the poor quality of the writing they 
must read. Where it has been desirable to Include written ma- 
terials newspaper accounts, excerpts from autobiographies, novels 
and short stories, songs and poems have been used. Greatest 
stress is placed on audio-visual media, however. Several trans- 
parencies, numerous tape recordings, more than a dozen filmstrips 
(ranging from programed, self-testing strips to uncaptioned 
collections of photographs to filmstrip-tape presentations), 
picture cards, data sheets, a specially printed newspaper and a 
new type of resource map printed on translucent paper are among 
the materials included because if students are to feel another 
culture, that is, get inside it, they must do more than read about 
it. Getting inside African culture and finding out the "way it 
is" is the central object of this program of study.* 



*See Appendix G for a list of all instructional materials developed 
by Project Africa. 
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Resource Units for the Twelfth Grade 



The second major group of materials designed by Project 
Africa staff and consultants were created for use In twelfth-grade 
courses. Although few schools today offer special courses on 
Africa, such courses are increasing In number. Many schools, 
however, do offer general courses In the "non-Western" world, 
or In International relations or In other social science areas. 
Content about Africa south of the Sahara is frequently studied 
In some of these courses. 

The original Intent of Project Africa was to derlgn a pro- 
gram of study dealing with contemporary Africa and built In ac- 
cord with most of the guidelines used In the development of the 
7-10th grade program of study. The great amount of time required 
to develop the latter program and several large reductions In 
budgeted funds made this Impossible, however. Hence, ve elected 
to prepare Instead a number of units and materials that could 
be used as resources by teachers Interested In Including some 
study of Africa south of the Sahara In their senior social studies 
courses, live and resources did not permit the Project to sub- 
mit these materials to classroom trial but they were nevertheless 
placed In the public domain In the hopes that creative classroom 
teachers might find them useful and relevant. 

TWo of these materials were specially structured resource 
units. The first focused on traditional African religion. This 
unit was designed to deal with the problems of the relationship 
of the Individual to the supernatural. Although content about 
African religion Is used to a great extent provisions are made 
for applying the general learnings developed to an analysis of 
contemporary American perceptions of the same social phenomena. 
Specially this unit focuses on a variety of Indigenous African 
religions and on the religion of the Yoruba of Nigeria In par- 
ticular as It examines the functionality of religion within the 
context of a given social system as revealed by variouo forms of 
religious behavior. This la a sophisticated unit of study that 
Is basically sociological In emphasis. 

The second resource unit deals with urbanisation In Africa. 

It IS concerned primarily with urban life In Africa south of the 
Sahara, Its evolution and basic features and how these conpare to 
urban life In other parts of the world. Differences between 
traditional African village life and city life are examined In 
order to Identify the reasons for the Increasing rate of rural 
to urban migration In many parts of Africa and to examine the 
problems resulting from such migrations. Throughout this unit 
the major concern Is with the Individual, the problems that city 
life pose for him and the great variety of responses made to these 
problems. Again, the unit atteopts to help students relate basic 
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learnings developed In its study to similar situations In which 
they are likely to find themselves. 

Both resource units are structured in similar fashion. 

Each consists of an Introductory essay describing a variety 
of ways to study the specific topic followed by an extensive, 
annotated topical bibliography of instructional materials useful 
in teaching such subjects to high school seniors* Each unit 
then concludes with a model teaching unit complete with dally 
lesson plans, student reading materials, study guides, and 
descriptions of and masters for audio and visual materials. 

These teaching units are built on an inquiry-teaching strategy, 
are conceptually-oriented and are multi-disciplinary in ap- 
proach. They are not presented as flnslshed products but rather 
as resources from which teachers might extract materials or ideas 
for developing similar units of study for uee by their own stu- 
dents in their own classrooms. 

The final material designed for use in appropriate twelfth 
grade social studies courses is a data book on Africa. This 
volume contains written descriptions of a number of African 
nations followed by a wide variety of social, political, demo- 
graphic, economic and other data displayed in a variety of 
forms- -in pie grsphs, bar graphs, line graphs, tables, charts, 
plctographs and maps. No lesson plans or activity guides are 
provided with this material, however. Rather, such a book is 
designed for use by teachers as a basic learning material in 
unite designed to provide their students opportunities to use 
skills of inquiry developed in earlier units— to hypothesize 
about comtenporary Africa, test their hypotheses and develop 
valid generalizations and concepts. This data book is primarily 
a resource for student and teacher alike and its use will be 
limited only by their creative imaginations. 

These three resources do not form a completed, specific 
program. Nor are they designed to be part of any existing course 
of study. They are, instead, strictly teacher resources— to be 
used as sources of ideas, information, materials and teaching 
strategies for use in local courses or units of study on Africa 
south of the Sahara or related topics. They have not been tested 
in cl as 8 room situations. But they were developed as one aspect 
of Project Africa's overall effort to improve instruction about 
Africa south of the Sahara in American secondary schools. 

Other Materials 

In the course of any effort to design new instructional 
materials it is quite likely that some materials designed can not 
be produced and others, while produced, need considerable re- 
vision before they can be used at all. Such was the case with 
some of the materials developed by Project Africa. 
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A number of materials designed by project staff and con- 
sultants proved either unworkable in their original condition, 
impractical in view of the project's limited resources or inap- 
propriate to the programs being developed. Although project staff 
did research a number of units on various African peoples and 
did create the skeletal frameworks for a number of other new 
materials, none of these could be developed sufficiently for 
experimental classroom use or even for deposit in the public 
domain. 

One material was developed well enough, however, so that 
eventhough it was not used in any of the programs described above 
it was placed in the public domain for use by any teacher Interested 
in revising it. This was a 176-frame written program on the geo- 
graphy of Africa. This programmed text focuses on developing 
student concepts of climate and seasons through the use of data 
about Africa. It includes numerous diagrams, maps, charts and 
self-testing items. Never submitted to classroom try-out and 
in need of considerable revision before it can be used in a 
classroom this material has nevertheless been deposited in 
ERIC. 



Summary 

Project Africa devoted the majority of its resources to 
developing new materials and programs for use in teaching about 
Africa south of the Sahara in selected secondary grades, for with- 
out these materials there can be no meaningful improvement in 
teaching and learning about this region and its peoples. 

Considerable bsslc research was undertaken by the project 
prior to the development of these materials, however, in order to 
devise guidelines for constructing the best, most useful materials 
possible. This research Involved surveys of existing student 
perceptions and knowledge, available Instructional materials, and 
expert opinion relative to teaching about Africa south of the 
Sahara. 

Most of the materials developed by the project's staff and 
consultants were Integrated into a scholarly, flexible, student 
centered program of study designed specifically for use in grades 
7-10 where Africa south of the Sahara already is a subject of 
study. Additional materials in the form of resource units were 
devised for use in twelfth grade social studies courses. Some 
materials developed by the project but found not to fit either 
of these other two groups of materials were produced independently 
of all the others. 

The instructional materials developed by Project Africa and 
deposited in the public domain are by no means polished, flawless 
materials. Many revisions reed to be made in them before they can 
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be used profitably with any specific group of students in any 
specific curriculum. However » these materials do exist and are 
immediately available to any interested educators through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction System.* They are new materials, 
built on inquiry- teaching strategies and represent the best 
scholarship on Africa south of the Sahara. 



* 



Sea Appendix 
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IV 



FIELD TRIAL AND EVALUATION 




Important type of research undertaken by Project AfricaT^^^**,^^ 

Although the project designed a vide range of materials for 
use throughout the secondary grades, our limited resources re- 
stricted comprehensive evaluation to only those materials compris- 
ing the slxteen-veek program of study entitled Africa South of 
the Sahara; An Inquiry Prog r am for Grades 7-10 . This program 
as noted In the preceding chapter, consisted of a number of units 
of study, conplete with student and teacher materials, for use 
In teaching about Africa south of the Sahara to average ability 
students. Its primary objectives were to help these students 
develop a more accurate understanding of the history and cul- 
tures of the peoples of Africa south of the Sahara while simul- 
taneously developing and refining their own skills of Intellectual 
Inquiry. In 1969 Project Africa conducted extensive field trials 
with these materials In order to determine the extent to which 
they achieved these and other, more specific objectives.* 



Many of the materials and techniques Incorporated Into 
Project Africa's 7-10th grade program of study were relatively 
new and untried In actual classroom situations. To test the 
workability of these materials and techniques— to determine 
whether or not students at these grade levels could use them 
successfully and to determine how much time was required to 
use them, to check the accuracy of their content and to try out 
the general structure of the proposed program Itself, a pilot 
trial and evaluation of selected suterlals was conducted prior 
to the mre formal field trials, this pilot evaluation was con- 
ducted during Spring 1968. 



Ihe cosplete technical report - Evaluation of Africa 8outh of 
the Sahara » An Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 - Is available 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. See Appendix B. 



Pilot Evaluation 



ERIC 



AS. 



University specialists on Africa, classroom teachers and 
students participated in this pilot evaluation. Classroom sets 
of a preliminary version of Africa South of the Sahara: An 

Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 were used by each of eight ex- 
perienced classroom teachers for approximately fifteen-weeks with 
one of their regular world geography or world history classes. 

ITtese classes, in total, represented all ability levels of students, 
a variety of grade levels, and different types of schools as well 
(see Figure 4). In addition, two classes were composed exclu- 
sively of black students, two were almost evenly mixed racially, 
one was composed primarily of Spanish-speaking Americans and three 
were exclusively white. Teachers of various ethnic and racial 
backgrounds taught these students. Some of these teachers had 
considerable training in African studies and others had none; 
some had participated in the preparation of the project's materi- 
als and others had had no prior knowledge about them. . Schools in 
five states— Georgia, Ohio, Illinois, Arizona and Minnesota— 




Grade Level 


Ability Level 




School Type 


7 


low 


inner city 
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average 


urban 


7 


honors 


suburban 


8 


average 


suburban 


9 


average 


rural 


10 


low I 


inner city 


10 


average 


inner city . 


10 


average 


urban 



Both teachers and their students carefully evaluated the 
program as it was used in their classes. Students completed 
written evaluations of each weekly unit as well as a final 
summary-type of evaluation. Classroom teachers kept detailed 
dally records of how the specific activities worked with their 
classes* they made special notes of material or techniques 
which were coop lately unworkable and of those which worked 
especially well. At the end of each unit they also consisted 
a general evaluative summary and returned it to the project. 

Six university African studies specialists— in anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, International relations and polti- 
cal science— also evaluated this preliminary version of the pro- 
gram. they examined the teacher end student* materials primarily 
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to check the accuracy of the content, considering both the broad 
scope of the materials and the specifics of each material. Where 
necessary, these scholars made corrections or suggested sources 
that were more pertinent or more clear and concise. Summaries 
of their evaluations were returned to the project. 

During May 1968 a two day conference was held to analyse 
the results of this pilot evaluation. Thu project staff, African 
studies specialists and classroom teachers who had used the 
experlemntal materials met together and discussed both the over- 
all effectiveness of the course and the relative merits of each 
specific part of the program. The results of the conference 
pointed to many changes that needed to be made in the materials. 
Generally the reading level was too high— this was especially 
true of the section on history. The visual materials, primarily 
filmstrips, were useful, but there was a need for more of this 
type of material. More variety was needed in the teaching stra- 
tegy Itself— the inquiry strategy was effective but the format 
needed to be varied to keep it from becoming repetitious. In 
addition to these general comments, the scholars made numerous 
specific recommendations for changes in the content of the 
materials. 

The results of this evaluation thus provided specific 
guidelines for preparation of a complete and potentially work- 
able program of study on Africa south of the Sahara for use by 
average ability students in grades 7-10, a program that was 
prepared in the months that followed. These results also sug- 
gested modifications in the originally proposed formal field 
trial evaluations, the design for which was also developed during 
subsequent months. 

Purposes of the Formal Evaluation 

A formal, controlled field trial and evaluation of Project 
Africa's complete program of study, Africa South of the Sahara t 
An Inquiry Program for Cradea 7-10. was conducted in schools 
throughout the United States during the Spring 1969 semester. 

This evaluation was designed to determine how well the project 
materials accomplished the objectives set for them. 

The overall objectives which served as guidelines for the 
development of the project's progtam were that this program, 
must, among other things: 

1. Provide an accurate and well-blaanced perspective on 
Africa south of the Sahara; 

2. Be so structured that teachers without special prepara- 
tion could find them workable with average-ability students. 
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3. Result In a learning experience that is enjoyable to 
both teachers and students; 

4. Make a positive contribution to the cognitive and 
affective learning of students who study the program. 

Eventhough "facts" about Africa were used in this program 
as vehicles to develop other types of learning, the information 
that was Included had to be accurate and as up-to-date as pos- 
sible. Surveys of commercially available instructional materials 
had shown them to be unbalanced, Inaccurate, and grossly out of 
date. Project Africa materials were designed to avoid these 
flaws. In order to get the desired balance, it was also necessary 
to take a multi-disciplinary look at Africa, since no one dis- 
cipline could provide a total perspective, therefore, it was 
necessary to determine If the content of the Project materials 
did, in fact, present an accurate view of Africa, past and pre- 
sent, from the perspective of history and the various social 
sciences. 

Most social studies teachers have a very limited academic 
background in African studies. Most of them ere likewise only 
vaguely acquainted with a strategy of inquiry-teaching. Ihere- 
fore, in order to be useful, an inquiry oriented program of 
study on Africa had to be so well structured that teachers without 
special preparation could make it work in the typical classroom. 
Ihls meant that the materials had to be clear and complete and 
that the accompanying teaching strategies must have a concise, 
straight-forward, step-by-step format. 

An underlying assunptlon made by the Project Africa staff 
was that learning can and should be "fun." Students should 
enjoy the activities in which they are required to take part 
and teachers should enjoy working with students in these learning 
activities. This assumption is based partly on humanitarian 
grounds and partly on the experience of finding that more and 
better learning takes place when the learning situation la 
enjoyable. 

The crucial test which any curriculum material must pass 
is the demonstrable effect that it haa on student learning. 

General cognitive and affective objectives had been set for the 
Project Africa materials and the formal evaluation was designed 
to assess how well they had been achieved. These objectives 
Included knowledge about Africa south of the Sahara, skills of 
Intellectual inquiry, and attitudes toward the content of the 
program and toward the learning situation. Specifically, the 
questions asked in this evaluation were: 

1. Is the content of the program accurate, well-balanced 
and up-to-date? 

48. 
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2. Can teachers who have not had special preparation use 
these materials successfully? 

3. Do students and teachers find the program enjoyable? 

4. Does the program result in students learning knowledge 
about Africa? 

5. Do students who use this program increase their skills 
of Intellectual inquiry? 

6. Does this program result in students developing more 
positive attitudes toward Africa? 

7. Do students who use this program develop more positive 
attitudes toward school In general and social studies 
In particular? 

There were two other aspects to this evaluation! too. First) 

In addition to evaluating the project materials themselves to deter- 
mine whether they met these prescribed objectives) the materials 
were also compared with programs of study that were currently 
being used in social studies classrooms because Implicit In the 
project rationale was the notion that these materials would not 
only meet the objectives set for them) but that they would meet 
them better than existing courses of study. 

And second. It was Important to determine what) if any, 
effect certain variables might have on the outcomes of the use 
of this program. It was felt that with certain types of students 
or In certain circumstances the program might be more successful 
than In others. Therefore, the effects of the following variables 
were also evaluated: 

Sex - Sex Is often found to be a significant cause 
of variance in achievement among students of 
this age group. 

Race - Because of the subject matter of this course 
of study, it was felt that black students 
might find study of this program more relevant 
than would white students, and that consequently 
the program might prove more successful among 
blacks. 

Grade Level - Content and teaching strategies that are too 
sophisticated for seventh grade students may 
prove very successful with tenth graders. 

Since this program was designed to span grades 
seven through ten, it seemed important to da- 
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termine whether it worked equally well with 
8ll grade levels. 

Intelligence - There is a strong feeling among classroom 
teachers that "Inquiry teaching" may be 
successful with bright students, but that 
It may not work well with average students. 

Procedures 

There were two phases to the formal evaluation. The first 
phase was an evaluation of the Project materials by university 
specialists in /.frican studies. The second phase was a field- 
test of the materials in social studies classrooms in various 
parts of the United States. 



Scholar Evaluations ; Four academic specialists were asked 
to examine and critique the materials finally Included In the 
Project's program of study. These scholars were: 



Professor Grahcm W. Irwin 
Professor of African History 
Columbia University 



Professor James Vaughan, Jr., 
Chairman, Department of Anthropology 
Indiana University 



Professor Anthony Klrk-Greene Professor Burton Witthuhn 
St. Anthony's College Department of Geography 

Oxford University ^ The Ohio State University 

Although each of these evaluators was thoroughly familiar with 
the Project's complete program of study, three of them were 
asked only to comment on those aspects most closely related to 
their own fields of speclalizatlon--whether they be African 
history, geography or anthropology. Only one specialist, Pro- 
fessor Witthuhn, examined the complete program. Each of the 
specialists prepared a critique of the materials examined in 
the form of extensive annotations in the materials themselves 
and a written sumnery of .his., general observations and con- 
clusions. 



Classroom Evaluations : Eighteen teachers of secondary school 
social studies each taught this program of study to one regularly 
scheduled class during the Spring 1969 semester. In eech instance 
these desses were those in which the students would normally hava 
studied content about Africa south of the Sahara In their own par- 
ticular schools, and the students themselves were classified ss 
average by their own schools. Four of these classes consisted of 
seventh-graders, seven were at the ninth grade level, five were 
tenth grade and two were some combination of aophomorea and Juniors. 
These classes constituted our Experimental Group . 
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The schools in which these classes were conducted were 
scattered throughout the United States* Four were in the Far 
West, four in the Midwest, three in the South and seven in the 
Northeast. Of the total number, three may be classifid as rural 
and seven as suburban. Five schools were located in urban areas 
and three others were ghetto schools. 

The experimenting teachers varied greatly in their content 
preparation on Africa as well as in their normal teaching styles 
and experience. All but three were described as Innovative tea- 
chers by their supervisors. Ten had spent only three or less 
years teaching a course which included anything on Africa while 
seven had been teaching such a course from four to six years and 
one for ten years. Four had participated in short sunner or in- 
service institutes on Africa while seven had taken from three to 
twelve credit hours of college or university courses on Africa. 
Three of these seme seven had also spent some time living or 
traveling in Africa. Most, however, had never had any formal 
preparation on or study about Africa south of the Sahara. Fur- 
thermore, none indicated any special preparation on inquiry- 
teaching. 

Since the Intent of the try-out was to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of these materials when used by teachers uninstructed 
in their use, no special training in the use of the program ma- 
terials was provided . The only aid given these experimenters was 
in the form of the teachers' guides which contained the content 
and methodological rationales for this program, detailed dally 
lesson plans, and some explanatoty information. The teachers were 
instructed to teach the program as directed in these guides making 
as few deviations from them as possible. 

Eighteen additional teachers took part in this evaluation as 
controls. These teachers taught the course of study about Africa 
normally taught in their schools. The students in these eighteen 
classes made up Control Croup, One , in all cases these students 
were of the same grade level and same general ability as those in 
the experimental group. Both groups had studied the same social 
studies program up to the beginning of the field trials. 

Four other teachers -experimented with these materials. They 
were different from the teachers in the other two groups in that 
they had more knowledge about Africa. In addition, they had an 
intellectual and emotional commitment to Africa— they had con- 
sciously chosen Africa as an area of special Interest. Finally, 
and for this research most lcportant, they were quite familiar 
with the Project materials. For six weeks during the sutnaer of 
1968 they had been members of the Project Africa staff working 
to develop the experimental vetslon of the course. One of them 
had also been part of the staff the previous sunner and had 
taught a preliminary version of the program during, the spring of 
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1960. Consequently, these teachers knew the objectives of the 
program as well as how It was designed to be taught. One of 
these teachers used this experimental program In a class of 
advanced seventh graders; another In a class of seventh graders 
classified as "slow learners," another in a class of advanced 
eighth graders; and the fourth In a class of freshmen and 
sophomores. These classos comprised Control Group Two . 

The schools cooperating in this research were specifically 
instructed to provide experimental and control classes which 
were of average intellectual ability. As a check, the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Te st. Form J . was administered 
to all experimental classes and to the Cont rol Group Two classes. 
The results suggest that the experimental classes are in the 
average to above average range. Control Group Two included 
two above average classes and one far below average. The mean 
I.Q. for the E xperimental Group was 104. The mean for Control 
Group Two students was 106. 

Throughout the fifteen week experimental period, the 
Experimental Group and the Control Group Two classes studied 
exclusively about Africa. Control Croup One classes spent; 
varying amounts of time studying Africa and then went on to 
study the next topic in their regular syllabi. 

• , ■ « 

IVo methods were used to obtain teacher evaluations of and 
reactions to the program materials. First, each teacher in the 
experimental group was requested to make dally notes of whatever 
problems, errors, significant pupil reactions or especially 
successful aspects occurred in each daily learning activity or • 
with each piece of learning material. These were written in ap- 
propriate places in the teaching guides which were later re- 
turned to the Project for analysis. 

Each teacher also completed an open-ended reactionnaire and 
evaluation form at the conclusion of each major subdivision of the 
program— Introduction, Topic I, Topic II and Topic III. These 
forms asked the teachers to note what they liked least and most 
about each Topic, comment in detail on each daily lesson and 
on each piece of learning material used in the program, and to 
indicate the ntrengtho and weaknesses of all components of the 
complete program. 

Each student who participated in the testing of Africa South 
of the Sahara was asked to complete a confidential questionnaire. 
This questionnaire was designed to collect information about the 
attitudes and impressions that students developed as a result of 
this experience and about the way students reacted to specific 
parts of the program. 

Evaluation of the cognitive learning resulting from the 
study of this program was done by tests administered to the ctu- 
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dents as well as by analyzing the responses of teachers and 
students to the questionnaires. Due to the impossibility of 
randomly assigning students to treatment groups, it was neces- 
sary to use a pretest-posttest design. All experimental and 
control classes took the test instruments before beginning their 
studies of Africa and again at the conclusion of these studies, 
approximately sixteen weeks later. 

Knowledge about Africa was measured by an instrument developed 
by the staff of Project Africa. This instrument, Africa Knowledge 
Test , was a 48-item multiple choice test made up of subteste of 
twelve items each: 

Subtest One - Knowledge of physical geography. 

Subtest Two - Knowledge of history before the Colonial Period. 

Subtest Threa - Knowledge of indigenous culture and society. 

_ r - f 

Subtest Four - Knowledge of colonial and current history. 

Most of the items in this instrument were taken from an instru- 
ment used by Project Africa in a 1967 nationwide survey of what 
secondary school students knew about Africa. Therefore, data 
from approximately 1500 students was available for each of these 
items. Two forms of this Africa Knowledge Test were devised. 

Both forms contained Identical questions. The Kuder-Richardson 
reliability for the Africa Knowledge Test was .73’ for the pre- 
test and .88 for the posttest. 

The 1967 Project Africa survey Identified five examples of 
stereotyped misinformation held by American secondary school 
students. Items representing these stereotypes were Included 
in the subtests of our knowledge test in order to secure some 
measure of the extent to which Africa South of the Sahara: An 

Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 might result in a reduction of 
specific, widely held misconceptions. 

Inquiry skills were measured by two Instruments. The first, 
Inquiry Skills Test , was developed by the Project Africa staff to 
to assess those specific skills of reflective inquiry that this 
curriculum program had been designed to improve. The basic in- 
structional model for the program was one that has been described 
many times, in slightly varying forms, since John Dewey explicated 
it in How We Think (1910). The model involves skills of: 

1. Defining a problem 

2. Developing an hypothesis 

3. Testing the hypothesis 
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4. Drawing a conclusion 



These skills were further specified and stated In terms of 
the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives . Items were written to 
correspond to each of the steps In this model and twelve of the 
Items were selected for the test Instrument. The Inquiry Skills 
Test was administered directly following the Africa Knowledge 
Test as a fifth twelve-item subtest. 

The test of knowledge and the test of inquiry skills were 
combined into one instrument, Africa Achievement Test, for admin- 
istration and scoring. This combined instrument reflects overall 
achievement on the cognitive objectives of Africa South of the 
Sahara . 

Because of the weaknesses Inherent in a non-otnndardized 
measure of anything as complex as intellectual skills, we de- 
cided to administer a standardized test as well. The Watson- 
Glaser Cri t ical Thinking Appraisal , forms YM and ZM, was 
chosen.. While it was not expected that the scores on the total 
instrument would reflect small changes in the specific inquiry 
skills A fric a south of the Sahara waa designed to increase, it 
was hoped that scores cn some of the separate subtests might. 

The affective outcomes of the program were assessed by ana- 
lyzing teacher responses for descriptions of changes in their 
students and by looking at the responses of the students them- 
selves. In addition, a semantic differential Instrument, Africa 
Attitudes Survey , was administered to all groups at the conclu- 
sion of the study. Nine concepts were included in the instru- 
ment. Ttoo of these, SCHOOL and LEARNING, related to a general 
attitude toward school. Four others, SOCIAL STUDIES, TEACHER, 
HOMEWORK, and MAPS-FILMSTRIPS-READINGS, related more directly to 
the social studies classroom. The final three, AFRICA, ASIA, 
and SOUTH AMERICA, related to attitudes coward three parts of the 
I'non-uesterri' world. while this study was primarily concerned 
with changes in attitude toward Africa, the other two items were 
included to provide benchmarks for comparison. Each of these 
nine concepts was described by seven pairs of adjectives selected 
fronOsgood's list of evaluative adjective pairs. 

• Results of- the Evaluation 

Scholar Evaluations : The African studies specialists who 

evaluated the project materials primarily concerned themselves 
with substantive content, although they raised some questions 
and offered some suggestions about presentation and teaching 
techniques. Most of their comments regarding the substance of the 
program materials reflected the essential concerns of their parent 
disciplines. Hence, the geographer paid special attention to spa- 
tial relationships, the historian to concepts relating to change 
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through time and the anthropologists to concepts relating to 
social organization and interaction as well as to evidences of 
ethnocentrlsm. All noted and corrected occasional factual 
errors as well as several possibly erroneous impressions that 
could have been created by the selection and presentation of 
certain content. These specialists also commented on methodologi- 
cal aspects of their specialties as reflected in the project 
materials— including the heuristic value of maps and tables, rules 
of evidence, techniques of anaylsls and other skills. And, finally, 
they did make some judgments about various instructional techniques 
used throughout the program. 

The evaluative comments made by these specialists were quite 
precise and, in most instances, in considerable detail. * In sum, 
however, it can be said that their general reactions were quite 
favorable. Certain materials— ouch as the outline maps reproduced 
on translucent paper, data cards, film strips and other visual 
mater iel—and the learning activities of which they were a part 
received almo 3 t unanimous approval. 

Some evaluative comments were made, however, that related 
directly to the substance and methodology of the various major 
Topics of the program itself. The technique of comparing Africa 
to the rest of the world used in the introductory unit, for 
example, was questioned because of the possible misinterpretations 
to which such comparisons typically lead. In Topic I, misuse of 
certain specific terms (such as "polygamy— the correct term is 
polygyny") was pointed out and certain generalizations were 
qualified to reflect current knowledge more accurately— as when 
the statement that "Most Hausa, still today, live and think as 
their fathers and grandfathers before them," was rewritten by one 
evaluator to. indicate that the Hausa are moving into the 20th 
century, while holding on as tightly as they can to the life that 
they know and respect. Comments on methodology generally reflected 
a concern that students were sometimes asked to make inferences 
from insufficient data. 

Topic II of this program focused on the history of Africa 
south of the Sahara. More "factual" errors were detected in this 
section than in any other. This may be because so much of African 
history is still uncertain or because there was more written ma- 
terial in this section than in the others and therefore more op- 
portunity to make errors of fact. Most criticism, again, was of 
over-generalization and the use of vague rather than specific 
terms. In all cases these scholars corrected errors by adding 
qualifiers or by substituting one term for another. But broader, 
substantive flaws were identified as well-such as a rather unclear 
description of African slavery and the nature of the Arab and 
Atlantic slave trades, an overemphasis on the importance of the 
East African-Chinese trade, and a description of Africa's reaction 
to European colonial policy that might well lead students to under- 



See the complete technical report referred to in Appendix B for 

these detailed analyses and all other evaluative data collected 
in this field trial. 
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estimate the magnitude and nature of the African resistance. 

Though’, methodological comments regarding this Topic 
wore few in number, they tended to center on one basic theme. 

This was a general reluctance on the part of some evaluators to 
permit students to come to conclusions on their own and on the 
basis of limited evidence. There was some feeling that students 
might as well be told things of which scholars are reasonably 
certain, and that conjecture should be reserved for topics about 
which specialists are still unsure. 

Evaluations of the final topic, Changing Africa , dealt not 
so much with specifics as with the usefulness of some of the 
activities and the validity of some of the conclusions toward 
which these pointed. The following comment reflects this type 
of criticism: 

In general, I find the tone of (the introduction 
to Topic III) too dramatic— too unaware of the African 
tradition of urbanism (Hausa, et. al«). Not that it 
is the same tradition as that of the West, but that 
tradition makes urbanization in Africa different from 
urbanization in other parts of the world. 

Suggestions were also made regarding the ways in which several 
points might be made more strongly and regarding points that 
ought to have been made but were not. 

Te acher Evaluations : Teacher reactions and evaluation were 

gleaned from the questionnaires and annotated teaching guides 
submitted by the teachers in the Experimental Group and Control 
Group Two . As was expected, these reactions ran the entire 
spectrum from occasional frustration to hearty endorsement and 
approval. Detailed analyses of these reactions to each piece of 
program material and each learning experience, however, provided 
a most useful insight not only to the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program but also to the feelings of teachers involved, 
in most cases for the first time, in inquiry- teaching. Some 
of the more significant of these general,, reactions are summarized 
here. 

The teachers, in general* liked the introduction to the pro- 
gram and its focus on geography. The use of several filmstrips 
and student maps enthused them and their students --as one evalua- 
tor noted "At this point in the study, the students appear to be 
very excited about it. The period passes quickly for them." 

Each of the subsequent in-depth studies of African* peoples, 
history and contemporary change, however, was frequently felt to 
be too long and repetitious. "Students began to lose interest 
by the time the last culture group was studied." was a common 
observation regarding Topic I. The heavy emphasis on reading 
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assignments in Topic IX received considerable criticlsm—as did 
the amount of attention— four day3 --devoted to the study of early 
African klndgcma and empires# And teacher reactions to the con- 
tents of Topic III was quite mixed, indeed, with some teachers 
declaring the topics of education, work patterns and city life 
to be "very relevant to current American problems" and thus most 
interesting while others felt these same subjects "had no meaning" 
for their students. 

There was less of a range of opinion regarding the teaching 
guides accompanying each topic. Virtually every teacher responded 
favorably to the structure of the daily lesson plansia structure 
that listed in one column key teacher questions and in a second 
column the kinds of responses students should be expected to make. 

Of course, some teachers misinterpreted these suggested student 
rer.po:i3p.s as being the correct answers and apparently bcct-me 
quite discouraged when their students did not answer in pre- 
cisely the words used in the daily plans, but in general the 
teachers seem to have found this format quite useful as a guide 
to teaching. Ono evaluator, referring to this format, labeled 
it "excellent," saying that "I am adopting it for vsy own use. 

It leaves little to guess work and I’m sure a substitute teacher 
could fit into the program with a minimum of efiort U3ing this 
formatl" 

Another feature of the teaching guides for each topic was 
the background information provided for the teacher. Although 
the information provided on each Topic was felt to be "generally 
adequate" there were a number of requests made for "more infor- 
mation on Africa" in all the guides. Some teachers wanted answers 
for the student study guides, a few requested pronunciation keys 
and a glossary of unfamiliar terms, several wanted captions for 
the filmstrips, and occasionally there was a request for a biblio- 
graphy on a specific event, people or topic. These requests 
reflected to some degree the initial malaice on the part of most 
teachers when confronted with inquiry-teaching for the first time, 
for as one complained; "I feel insecure-afraid that something is 
mlucing or that I am not seeing certain points." The problem was 
stated in a different way by another evaluator who saw it as a 
paradox: "We are supposedly not to tell our students anything.... 

If this is so, how are we to get this information across to students?" 
One teacher, hovjever, seemed to realize the different role required 
of tho teacher in an inquiry-oriented classroom when she wrote: 

"'ilia taore information I have ao a teacher and a person, the more 
1 desire to turn my students into experts. Perhaps you are bet- 
tor off, project^wije, not to add more material." 

Teacher reaction to various program materials also varied; 
some materials proved useful with certain grade levels and not 
others, while other materials either were failures at all levels 
or modarately successful at each. A number of materials and 
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activities were particularly well received, however. 

One set of materials consisted of ten African maps printed 
on special translucent paper. Pairs of students used these maps 
in an independent study situation to hypothesize about why African 
peoples live where they do. Judging from teacher responses this 
activity and these maps met an enthusiastic response. The most 
frequently offered explanations for this response mentioned two 
things— the manipulative nature of the maps themselves (the 
students enjoyed workin g with them) and the opportunity to work 
with a partner. "Students liked being able to check one another." 
and "The students found security in working with others." were 
frequent conments. Other factors mentioned were friendships, 
chance for self-expression, a "relaxed" class, and that "some 
students enjoyed being the searcher." 

However, one teacher noted that while her students enjoyed 
the activity, it was "for the wrong reasons." She thought that the 
weaker students found it a good opportunity to copy from the stronger r 
Where problems arose, it was usually noted that they were caused 
either by n "shortage of time" or by "the academic background of 
the students." The most negative response stated that "...most 
of these students have been used to more guidance." 

One evaluator, whose reaction to the introductory topic was 
generally critical, offered the following comments: 

I mentioned the fact that in the initial lessons 
the slower students were very impressed. They felt they 
had learned a lot with a minimum of effort. The "bet- 
ter" student, seemed bored.... The types of children 
who succeeded proved interesting. L checked their 
folders and found this : 

Student #1 - has a high IQ but has been doing 
only "CV work. 

Student #2 - has ability but has been one 

step away from failure all year— 
rarely contributes to class dis- 
cussions. 

Student #3 - an "average" student who makes a 
great effort but is very unsure 
of himself— he stays after class 
every day to tell me how much he 
likes this study. 

Student #4 - failed social studies last quarter— 

almost failed the first quarter. Will 
do nothing which involves much reading 
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or writing although he does not 
have any marked reading problem. 

He did a superb job on this— has 
contributed a great deal in class 
recently— I have never been sure 
what ho could do ... . 

Another material well received by teachers and students was 
an excerpt from a Hausa dictionary which students analysed to 
hypothesize about the nature of Hausa society. This appears to 
have been part of a unique learning experience for many. "We 
were surprised I' 1 and "It opened up a whole new area of awareness." 
were representative comments. Evaluators reported that students 
were highly Interested and the objectives for the activity were 
reached. This item of learning material seemed to be most suc- 
cessful with the ninth and tenth grade students. Only one eval- 
uator reported that his ninth grade students "seemed puzzled" 
by the activity. Evaluators with seventh grade classes reported 
some difficulty though their students "seemed to get the idea." 

A class composed of Mexican-American students also encountered 
some difficulty "due to the language barrier" and an eleventh 
grade high-ability class thought that "the words had been too 
carefully chosen." 

The item of learning material in Topic II that generated 
the most favorable response from teachers was the newspaper 
African World . "We,;.spent more time with this than anything 
else." and "Dramatic-history made interesting." were two fairly 
typical reactions. However, the success of the newspaper did 
not deter teacners from suggesting improvements. More recent 
news (three teachers), more issues, a cartoon and "something of 
interest to young people" were suggested. A seventh grade class 
apparently thought the paper came from Africa, and a teacher of 
a tenth grade class reported that her students felt "tricked— it 
wasn't authentic." The paper was considered successful by teachers 
at all grade levels of the testing sample. 

A highly successful learning material in Topic III was a set 
of readings entitled Changing Afric a. Evaluators at all grade 
levels reported it effective "The newspaper ads created great 
interest." "StudentB drew many inferences." were sample reactions. 
The "Tell Me Josephine" feature was also "a hitl" Evaluators 
noted the variety of readings, the subject matter (many features 
focused on Individuals) and the novelty of the excerpts from 
African newspapers as being effective elements of the activity. 

Another reading that was interesting and enjoyable to students 
was "A Uganda Schoolboy Tells His Story." Teachers reported that 
their students were "able- to relate well to the story" (seventh 
grade) and that "It seemed authentic— the students wanted this 
source." One evaluator noted that her students "could understand 
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their own education touch more after this." and another added that 
the reading "sparked an interesting analysis of the options open 
to the boy." These comments suggest that the reading might be 
useful in a value clarification activity. Similar reactions were 
generated by the reading "Lullabies and a Cracked Slate." Stu- 
dents were "pleased" (seventh grade) and "astonished" (tenth grade)." 
"The students wanted to compare methods and purposes of education." 
reported one ninth grade teacher , and another ninth grade teacher 
commented that, "This activity generated the most discussion of 
all. The students were very outspoken about their own families 
and upbringing." The same teacher reported that her ctudents 
were drawn toward the folk society depicted in "Lullabies, " 

Perhaps the most successful items of learning material in 
Topic III, however, were the transparencies, "Extended Family" 
and "Nucleur Family." Favorable teacher response sterns to have 
been prompted by the "clarity it gave to a difficult topic," 

Another teacher thought that the transparencies were "eaey to 
build on." Teachers commented that students at each grade level 
found the material both interesting and understandable. 

Sets of picture card*?! a tape-slide presentation about The 
K'al lu of the Mech'a Gnlla , a number of filmstrips and trans- 
parencies, and a recorded interview with Peter the Woodcarver 
also received good evaluations. But other materials seemed less 
effective, A timeline used in Topic II, for instance, was felt 
to be rather complex and the reading assignment associated with 
it too difficult, especially for seventh graders. Yet one tea- 
cher thought the activity was "Great. Compels students to do 
research." 

Other materials fared even lees well. A filmstrip on African 
climates, though felt to be superior by a specialist in geography, 
was criticised as being too long, and the distinctions between 
climate regions as being too indistinct. A data card type of 
material was criticised as being too difficult and cumbersome. 

One teacher thought that it was "dangerous to generalize from only 
four countries." The vocabulary was too difficult for seventh 
graders, and the "contrasts before and after (independence) were 
too obvious." A number of student study guides, seme material on 
voluntary associations and proverbn wore f.lso felt to be failures 
by some teachers. An exercise In which students explored some 
statements found in history books was also considered impractical 
by at least one teacher who went on to observe, "This exercise 
can make students distrustful of written history." 

A variety of teaching techniques were employed in the teaching 
strategy used in this program and these techniques met with mixed 
reactions on the part of the teachers. The consensus of the 
evaluators was that grouping was the moat useful technique, with 
pairing frequently mentioned as being particularly successful. 
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One evaluator thought that "Students could discuss the material 
in small groups without fear of being* contradicted." Several 
evaluators were of the opinion that many students lack self- 
confidence and that, "the only time they contribute to the class 
Is when they are in small groups or paired." Another evaluator 
preferred pairing because, "Two do more work than a group." 

Four evaluators thought that techniques that Involved home- 
work were least useful. "Discussions didn't go well as students 
weren't prepared." and "Hie individual study guides would not 
be completed by the students because they prefer to talk over an 
answer before writing it down." were representative reasons offered 
by evaluators for this weakness. In addition, pairing was dis- 
liked by two, one who felt that "one student tends to dominate" 
and the other who observed that "the slower students form a grcup 
in the corner and do nothing," 

The completed technical evaluation report analyses these 
evaluations in considerable detail. However, in sum most of the 
experimenting teachers reported reactions to the program that can 
be described as ranging from approval to enthusiastic. Only two 
were highly critical of the program--one, a teacher of eleventh 
grade academically advanced studento, and the other a very tradi- 
tional, ninth grade teacher. 

However, all evaluators experienced certain degrees of dif- 
ficulty in launching the program. The project materials and 
strategies required teachers to assume the role of a co-partner in 
inquiry rather than that of authority figures dispensing knowledge. 
Responses in the evaluation forms suggest that many teachers and 
students found themselves in a new and highly uncomfortable 
cltuation. Typical teacher reactions initially stressed difficulty 
in following the suggested strategies in the teaching guides and 
"problems with the tine factor." 

The structured teaching strategies in Africa South of the 
Sahara were greatly resented by some of the teachers. Such 
structuring was, of course, necessitated by the need to test the 
use of specific techniques and strategies as well a3 materials. 

But in spite of the fact that pleas for flexibility were a 
ubiquitous feature of the evaluations, approval of the program 
as a whole was widespread. One teacher, for example, after noting 
that "the project is a ravenous consumer of time and energy," 
reported: 

Ity students have had numerous valuable experiences 
with the project. Three of particular significance 
are: stating and working with hypotheses cooperating 

in groups and in pairs, and in finding common bonds 
for the whole of humanity. 
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Another teacher summed up his evaluation by noting the impact 
of this program on his class of Mexican-American students: 

I cannot emphasize enough the outstanding 
response that was achieved for these students. 

The interest was high nearly from the beginning 
and remained high throughout the entire course. 

The students carried their enthusiasm over into 
other classes and. ..other instructors have com- 
mented upon their change in attitude.... At 
the time, the class was selected, it was a very 
mediocre group. They were the second poorest 
of my four classes and during the early part of 
the course, the hardest thing I had to cope with 
was their inability to express themselves. Some- 
where that changed and when it did, their grades 
climbed.... At the end of the year, the students 
were considered to be above average. ... 

The inquiry method of instruction used in this 
project has resulted in some amazing changes. ... 

Through the inquiry method, they hove been forced 
into thinking and analyzing materials. Observers 
in the close have been consistently amazed at the 
amount of response the class produces. Today, they 
have much more confidence in themselves, are more 
interested in school, and in general have developed 
far more than many of our educators believed that, 
the Latln-Amerlcan student ever could. 

A ninth grade teacher whose class consisted primarily of 
"problem loornere "—poor readers, discipline problems and re- 
peaters— volunteered on his final evaluation: 

Project Africa is proving that social studies can 
be interesting end even fun for students of low 
averse abilities and reading skills* Further- 
more, theee seme students Ate real ly, learning 
both skills of inquiry and knowledge of Africa. 

Students made excellent growth in knowledge, skllle 
end aelf-osteetki all three of which Are only fully 
appreciated if ore knows these students. One of 
the most ityresslve things about this program is 
the fact that alow readers and low motivated 
students can be reached with this material and 
yet it le still very useful for the more able 
student. True, it maybe won't reach both ex- 
treme s. but it comes closer than anything we 
have seen yet. 



The two evaluators who disliked the program did not submit 
any general comments similar to these, but rather confined them- 
selves to counents on specific points as noted above. Even those 
who did react favorably to the materials and strategies In general 
were most candid In their comments and criticism of specific Items 
or actlvlties--thelr approval was by no means totally uncritical 
or one of blind enthusiasm for anything new or different. 

Student Evaluations i Although over seven hundred students 
participated in the field trials of Project Africa's program of 
study, evaluations from only 240 of them were selected for de- 
tailed analysis. This sample consisted of two classes at each 
of four different grade levels, selected according to the degree 
to which the teachers felt comfortable with Inquiry, teacher 
knowledge about Africa and general ability level of the students 
in the class itself. Although these student responses tended to 
be highly impressionistic and frequently bore little relationship 
to the questions being asked, certain patterned responses did 
emerge. Nearly all of the students in the sample, for Instance, 
did list something about the program they considered to be "moat 
worthwhile." These items can be classified as: 

Conten t - A majority of the students identified 
“* some item of content es being "most 
worthwhile." Such responses as, "the 
way other people live," "changing Africa" 
and "The history--! didn't know anything 
about it before." were placed in thin 
category. 

Storeo types - This response actually refers to a form 
of content, but It was sufficiently spe- 
cific to be a separate category. "I 
thought that all Africans were cannibals." 
is an example of one of the grosser re- 
sponses. More typical is, "1 realise 
now that they have modern cities Just 
like U9. n where specific content is 
tied in with a previous misconception. 

Inquiry Skills - A slgnlficatt number of students voiced 
the attitude that how a subject was 
learned was perhaps of more lasting 
value than what was learned. An enthu- 
siastic student wrote, "t think that 
in the future when it comes time to 
vote I'll be able to look into more 
than one source before making a de- 
cision, and I will probably make a much 
wiser decision. Not Just for voting, but 
for evety decision 1 make In life." 
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Another student thought "The form of 
teaching was most important. Facts 
were unimportant. Whenever facts are 
pounded into your ear, they are forgotten, 
but in this course we learned logical 
reasoning. 11 A tenth grade optimist 
thought, "It is part of a revoultion 
in education. We are going from being 
told to thinking •" 

Inquiry Classroom - The distinction between this category 

and the preceding one is found in what 
atudents felt while engaging in inquiry. 

"I liked when you give your opinion and 
then back it up because you are being 
heard. ..and receiving the feeling of 
accomplishments." is tho way one seventh 
grader expressed it. 

Attitudes - Many students expanded on their awareness 
of the misleading stereotype of Africa 
and indicated changes in attitudes. "I 
changed my feelings toward Africans and 
Negroes." one tenth grader reported, and 
an oleventh grader thought that the most 
Important thing he had learned was, "You 
can't judge people by their skin." 

Parts of the program which some students saw as being "most 
worthwhile," other students saw as being "least worthwhile." In 
addition, some aspects of the program received qulto nogatlve 
responses. These responses can be categorised as follows: 

Content The most frequent category of response re- 
ferred to broad areas of content: "History— who needs 

it?" and "Peoples, wo will never need to know this." 
are examples of non-specific areas of content as being 
listed as least worthwhile. "Zimbabwe wasn't typical," 
was a complaint of one student, who felt perhaps that the 
content was loaded in favor of a particular point of 
view, and the consent that, "The study of events and 
people la more loportant than the study of climate." 
is an exanple of a frequently articulated feeling 
that content should be relevant to students' per- 
ceived needs and interests. 

Inquiry Ka t hode It is an Inescapable fact that some 
students do not at leaet initially, respond sympathe- 
tically to the use of inquiry strategies in the social 
studies classroom. 'Ve never had the answer." and 
.making an hypothesis and then reviewing it two 
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or three times," reflect two kinds of student com- 
plaints. As one eleventh grade 6tudent expressed 
it: "There was a lack of anything solid.... 1 

want KNOWLEDGE (student emphasis), not vague im- 
pressions and lessons in analysis." 

Homework Some students, predictably, didn't like 
the homework. The list of specific complaints 
Included the reading assignments ("dragged out") 
and the "4,000 worksheets." A ninth grader 
voicing the usual student reactions against 
homework, was sensitive enough to add the re- 
assuring qualification, "Don't worry. I never 
did it." 

"Too Difficult" There were relatively few cora- 
plalntc about the difficulty of the materials. 

Seventh grade students were quite frank: "Some 

of the activity sheets I didn't understand." and 
"I didn't understand the Hausa." One eleventh 
grade student found the arlthematlc on one study 
guide too difficult. 

"Boring" and "Repetitious" The repetitious nature 
and comparative esse of some of the assignments and 
activities bothered some of the older students. "Its 
so easy a second or third grader could do it." and '\fe 
dragged through the materials much more slowly than 
was necessary." are comments from this group. Others 
were more specific: "Changing Africa--it was boring." 

and "The section on civilisations was repetitious." 

No reactions within this category were notod by 
students in the seventh grade sample; the number 
of students who found things boring or repetitious 
increased in direct proportion co the grade level. 

Responses in the "most worthwhile" category show no great 
variation by grade level. As expected, the older students tended 
to be slightly more content-oriented, and the eleventh graders 
seemed to be more aware of changes in their attitudes. Yet, these 
differences can be as easily ascribed to the professional orienta- 
tions of the teachers, to prior learning or to a host of other 
variables as they can to studying Africa South of the Sahara . 

Thero is the temptation to conclude that as students become 
older and more "programmed" by conventional teaching strategies 
they become less susceptable to inquiry-teaching, but the sample 
is too small and the data too "soft" to warrant any such as- 
sumptions. The ninth grade aattple shows that these students were 
more aware of the Importance of inquiry skills and conscious of 
their changed attitudes than students in the other classes. This 
may be largely attributed to the effect on the sample of one 
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experienced teacher working with ti class of problem learners. 

Other methods of Instruction had failed with this class and they 
seemed to welcome a learning situation that was more "open-ended" 
and free of conventional text-book assignments. This group and 
a class of eleventh grade Mexlcan-Amerlcans expressed the warmest 
acceptance of the Project Africa materials of all groups within 
the sample. 

Judging from the responses to the "least worthwhile" category, 
older students tended to be more critical of the content than the 
younger students, though It is suspected that the ability of the 
older students to articulate their complaints may be partially 
responsible for the statistical Imbalance. Tenth and eleventh grade 
students tended with more frequency to find the materials "boring" 
and "repetitious," although the majority of these responses came 
from a class of academically talented students taught by a "non- 
inquiry oriented" teacher. 

Students were generally enthusiastic about their learning 
experiences with Africa South of the Sabsra . Only two students 
In the sample were frankly critical of the entire program, and 
several students Indicated that they had to look hard for something 
to criticise ("The tapes--this was the only thing I could find 
fault with."). That significant numbers of students Identified 
the practice of Inquiry skills, changed attitudes and perceptions 
about Africa as the "most worthwhile thing" they got from this 
program Is a fair Indication that some of its major objectives 
may have been met. 

Tests of Cognitive Learning s The results of the battery of 
tests administered to the experimental and control groups of 
students provided further evaluative data about Africa South of 
the Sahara: An Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 . The basic unit 
of analysis for these data was the school- sex-race group. 

Where both pretests and postteats had been administered, the 
pretest scores were analysed by analysis of variance between the 
experimental and control groups to determine if the groups were, 

In fact, similar before the treatment. The posttest scores were 
then Analysed by analysts of covariance between the experimental 
and control groups using the pretest scores as the covarlate. Por 
the Africa Attitudes Survey which was administered as a posttest 
only, the results were analysed by analysis of variance between 
the experimental males and females end between experimental blacks 
and whites.* 



Ooeplete tabular descriptions of the results of these analyses 
may be found in the technical report of the evaluation noted in 
Appendix B. 
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In order to determine if the study of Project Africa's 
program of study resulted in any significant increase in cogni- 
tive learning* the poattest scores of the E xperimental Group 
were compared with those of the control groups. No significant 
differences were found among any of the groups on the Watson- 
Claser Critical Thinking Appraisal total score or on any of 
the subtests. However* on the Inquiry Skills Test , which had 
been designed to measure those specific skills of Intellectual 
inquiry which the program had been developed to increase* signi- 
ficant differences were found for white males between the Ex- 
perime n tal Group and Control Croup One , as shown in Figure 5. 

The differences for all other students were found not to be 
statistically significant. 



Figure 5 Pre- and Posttest Mean Scores 
‘ for lrhite Maloo on 
the Inquity Sklllo Toot 
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Significant difference* were also found on two of the four 
subtesta of the Africa Achievement Test . These differences were 
present for both white males and white females. There was a 
significant difference on the subteat measuring knowledge of African 
history before the colonial period and on the subtest measuring 
knowledge of indlc eneous culture and society (see Flguree 6 and 7). 

Figure 6 Pre- and Posttest Mean Scores 
for White Males and Females on Subtest 
Measuring Knowledge"^ African History 
Before the Colonial Period 
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Fi gure 7 Pre- and Posttest Mean Scores 
for White Hales and Females on Subtest 
Measuring Knowledge of Indigeneous 
Culture and Society 
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There were no significant differences between the Experimental 
Croup and the control group on the subtest measuring knowledge of 
physical geography ; eventhough the students in the Experimental 
Croup did score large gains on this Aubtest, these gains were no 
larger than the gains made by students taking their regular courses 
of study* On the subtest measuring knowledge of colonial and cur- 
rent history neither the Experimental Croup nor the control group 
showed any significant Increase. On both subteats , however, the 
mean, scores of the students in the Experimental Crcup woro 
as high or higher than those scores of the students in the control 
group. 

On the total score of the Africa Achievement Teat (four know- 
ledge subteata and the subtest en inquiry skills combined) the 
differences between the Experimental Croup and Oontrol Croup One 
were significant for both mite males and white females (Figure 6). 
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To determine to what extent, if any, the study of A frica 
South of the Sahara had reduced common misconceptions about 
Africa the responses to specific items on the Africa Achieve" 
ment Test were analysed. The misconceptions investigated in- 
cluded : 

1. Large wild animals— such as lions, elephants, and 
giraffes— would more likely be found deep in the 
African jungles then roaming through African parks 
and game reserves, 

2. Host of Africa south of the Sahara is covered by junglos 
rather than by grasslands. 

3. Traditional religions of Africa south of the Sahara 
stress a belief in the necessity of human sacrifice to 
please the gods when they are angry rather than a belief 
in a Supreme Force or Being who created the universe. 

4. Tlmbuctu was important for its diamond mines rather 
than for ito university. 

5. When European explorers first came to Africa they found 
no towns or cities, only small villages of huts, rather 
than many strong kingdoms. 

The following Figure (Figure 9) shows the percentage of 
students holding various misconceptions as revealed In the 1967 
survey, in the Experimental Group and in Control Group One . The 
pretest results from the experimental and control groups are 
similar to those from the 1967 survey. From the posttest results 
(Figure 9) it can be seen that a classroom study of Africa does 
reduce four of the five misconceptions. With misconceptions 1 and 
5 Project Africa's program does not appear to be significantly more 
potent than the normal course of study, hut for numbers 2 and 3 
study of Africa South of the Sahara: An Inquiry Program for Grades 
7-10 shows a significantly more pronounced effect. 

Hone of the several variables Investigated in addition to the 
experimental treatment had any effect on cognitive learning. The 
number of black students included in the study was very small. 

For this reason it can not be said that race does not influence 
learning about Africa, but, at least* such effects were not apparent. 
Although there was a difference between males and females on the 
Inquiry Skills Test , this difference was not significant when the 
white males in the Experimental Croup were compared directly with 
the white females in the group. Since these test results were not 
analysed by grade level, no findings relative to this variable are 
reported. Students in Control Croup Two (teachers with special 
preparation) did as well as those in the Experimental Croup, but 
they did not do significantly better. Ihle suggests that teacher 
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Figure 9 M isconceptions About Africa Held by Secondary 
School Stu d ents As Reflected In Specific Items 
On the Africa Achievement Te«»t 
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preparation does not significantly affect the cognitive learning 
results obtained by using Africa South of the Schara; An Inquiry 
Program for Grades 7-10 . 

Tests of Affective Learning 8 The semantic differential 
instrument! Africa Attitudes Survey, was administered to the 
Experimental Croup and to both control groups as a posttest 
only. Since all of the protests had shown no variance between 
the groupsi it was assumed that any differences found on the 
attitude Instrument were the result of tho experimental variables 
being considered, The scores on this Instrument could range from 
a low of 7 to a high of 49. The higher the score« the more posi- 
tive was the student attitude toward any given concept. A score 
of 28 was a con$letely neutral reaction. 

Analysis of the results of this survey indicated that, in 
general, the students tended to respond to the concepts poaitlvely. 
The highest score for any one concept was 47.91 and the lowest 
was 25.21. Only HOMEWORK received mean scores below the 26 mid- 
point. No significant differences were found between the Exp ori- 
ental Group and Control Croup One , although there was a suggastlon 
that a tighter design or a more sensitive Instrument might have 
detected significant differences for some of the concepts. For 
example, three concepts which hed the highest F values are shown 
in Figure 10* 

However, when the verieble of teacher preparation la taken 
Into consideration many of the differences are significant. The 
Experimental Group used the Project Africa materials taught by 
ordinary teachers, while Control Croup TVo used the Project Africa 



Figure 10 Experimental Group and Control Group One Mean 
Scoros on Selected Items of Africa Attitudes Survey 
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thaterlals taught by teachers with special preparation and motive* 
tlon. The differences between the two groups' scores on .the Africa 
Attitudes Survey (white male and female scores combined) are shown 
In Figure 11, 



Figure 11 Experimental and Control Group TWO Mean 
S cores on Africa Attitudes Survey 
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These results show no significant difference related to general 
attitude toward school, an even split in the four concepts related 
to the social studies classroom, and significant differences in 
attitudes toward the "non-western" world in general and especially 
toward Africa in particular. 

Conclusions 

Evaluation of A frica South of the Sahara: An Inquiry Program 

for Grades 7-10 began with several research questions. Some of 
these were clearly f.nswered and others, due to weaknesses in tho 
design of the study or in the instruments, were left unanswered. 

The first question was, "Is the content of the program accurate, 
well-balanced, and up-to-date?" The relevant data comes primarily 
from the evaluations by the university scholars. Overall, the 
answer to this question is yes. 

While certain factual inaccuracies were pointed out, primarily 
in the history Topic, these were relatively minor errors and easily 
corrected. There was no suggestion that the program as a whole 
tended to bo biased or Inaccurate. Lack of balance was seen as 
a problem only in Topic III, C hanging Afri ca, and even there it 
was more an apparent lack of clear objectives for the materials 
than a problem of distortion. Only twice was there a question of 
the up-do-date nature of the materials. There was a suggestion 
that the culture study on the Hausa depicted these people in a 
more traditional light than is actually the case, and soma of the 
readings on Zimbabwe reflected points of view which have been 
rejected by current scholarship. When the scope and depth of the 
Project materials are considered, theso criticisms can he seen as 
important to those sections to which they refer, but of minor 
significance for the overall program. 

The second question was, "Can teachers who have not had special 
preparation use these materials successfully?" Disregarding the 
question of whether teachers without special preparation can achieve 
the etated objectives of the program and looking only at whether 
theae teachers found the inquiry strategy and the materials useable, 
the answer, based on the teachers 1 evaluations, is a qualified yes. 

Host of the teachers had very definite problems, initially, 
in adjusting to the style of teaching demanded by the Inquiry 
strategy. However, nearly all of them were able to adjust and, by 
the completion of the program, felt quite comfortable. Some dif- 
ficulty was experienced with specific materials and specific 
suggested activities, but the vast majority seemed to work well. 

The design of the study called for the teachers to follow the 
teaching guides explicitly and this resulted in some frustration 
and suggestions for more flexibility. From this it can be readily 
concluded that a teacher could take the project materials and the 
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accompanying teaching guides and adapt them to hla particular 
classroom situation and style of teaching and mahe them work 
very well Indeed. 

The third question was, "Do students and teachers find the 
program enjoyable?" The data from the teachers' evaluations) 
the student evaluations and some concepts on the Africa Attitudes 
Survey are relevant here. Enjoyment IS) of course) a relative 
quality and the data only speaks to whether teachers and students 
found these materials enjoyable in comparison with what they 
normally teach and study. Based on these data the conclusion 
Is that both tuachers and students find parts of the program 
enjoyable and that probably the teachers were more favorably 
Impressed than the students. 

The Introduction and first topic appear to have beea enjoyed. 
The second topic was boring in spots and generally less exciting 
than what had come before. By the time the third topic was taken 
up) both teachers and students) but especially the students) were 
tired of the repetitious nature of the materials an l teaching 
strategies. For example) filmstrips which were very favorably 
received early in the program were not rated very highly by the 
end of the study. 

Probably two factors account for a diminishing "enjoyment" 
of the program of study. First) the Introduction and much of 
Topic 1 and Topic II had been revised at least once based on 
the pilot evaluation) while parts of Topic II and all of Topic 
III were being taught in their initial forms. No doubt the 
quality and mechanics of the first part of the program wore better 
than those of the. last part. Secondly) it is probable that more 
variety in materials) activities) and teaching techniques is 
needed as a chrnge of pace throughout the course of the program. 

In fact) the high quality and great variety of the first segments 
of the course may have "jaded" the students to such a degree that 
nothing could maintain the level of enjoyment they initially 
experienced. 

The fourth question was, "Does the program result in students 
learning knowledge about Africa?" Based on teacher evaluations, 
student evaluations and the results of the first four subtests 
of the Africa Achievement Test, the answer is an unqualified yes. 

Both teachers and students were convinced thAt learning 
about Africa had taken place. The students especially contented 
on the reduction in their stereotyped image of the region and its 
peoples. That such a reduction in stereotyped knowledge did in* 
deed occur is born out by the comparison of the experimental stu- 
dents' misconceptions after completing the study with their mis- 
conceptions before the study and with the misconceptions found 
in the general aecondaty school population. 
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When compared with the course of study that the students 
normally study, A frica Sout h of the Sahara resulted in significantly 
more learning about the early history of Africa and about the people 
and culture of the region. This program also resulted in students 
learning much about the geography of Africa, although this was 
about the same that others learned in their usual courses. Students 
studying the project program learned just as much as those in the 
control groups in the area of colonial and current African history. 

The fifth question asked if students who use this program 
increased their skills of intellectual inquiry. Apparently they 
did not. The lack of positive results on the Watson-Glaser Critica l 
Thinking Appra isal and the ambiguous nature of the results on the 
Inquiry Skills Tost form the basis for this conclusion. 

Of course, the very nature of inquiry skills makes it dif- 
ficult to get a definite answer to the question. It is difficult 
to clearly define the precise nature of these skills and even more 
difficult to secure or develop an instrument that will measure them. 
Whatever behaviors these skills represent, it is probable that 
they take longer than fifteen weeks to develop and that the effect 
of a course of this duration would be difficult to detect. Both 
students and teachers, however, did remark on improvements in 
the "thinking" behavior of those in the experimental classes. 

There was even some evidence that the increase in intellectual 
abilities carried over into other classes and did not die out 
over the summer. However, such remarks by persons who were 
aware of what the program was supposed to accomplish can not be 
given too much weight at this point. 

The sixth question was, "Does this program result in students 
developing more positive attitudes toward Africa?" The answer is 
a very tentative "possibly." Some students did remark about such 
a change in attitudes and the semantic differential scores for 
AFRICA showed noteworthy, but not statistically significant, 
differences between the Experimental G roup and Control Group 
One . Little more can be added to this "conclusion at this point. 

The final question was, "Do students who use this program 
develop more positive attitudes toward school in general and social 
studies in particular?" Here again it is difficult to give a firm 
answer. However, the weight of the evidence suggests that the 
answer is probably no. 

The teacher evaluations and some of the student comments 
pointed in the direction of positive changes in attitudes toward 
school. However, the Africa Attitudes Survey did not support this. 
It seems probable that there is a very definite positive effect on 
some students. These seem to be students who are bright enough to 
succeed in school but who are bored and hove a history of failure 
or of just scraping by. The profiles of the students reported in 
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the results and the comments by the teachers referred to above 
support this notion. Certainly this Is an Important area for 
future research. 

Based on the answers to these seven questions, then, three 
conclusions about Africa South of the Saha r 1 • An Inquiry Program 
for Grades 7-10 c an be made: 

1. Africa South of the Sahara does work In the class- 
room. Students who use this program of study will 
Increase their knowledge of Africa, especially In 
areas such as early history and Indigenous culture 
which have traditionally been Ignored In American 
schools. This Increase In knowledge will occur 
whether the teacher In the classroom has any 
special preparation In the methodology of In- 
quiry teaching or not and whether the teacher 

has special preparation In the subject matter 
' or not. 

2. The methodology of Inquiry-teaching will work with 
average students even where the teacher is unfamiliar 
with this style of teaching. Inquiry-teaching will 
work, that is, when the teacher is supplied with 

the necessary materials and with carefully struc- 
tured lessons. 

3. The primary factor which influences student at- 
titudes is the classroom teacher's attitudes. 

A teacher can teach information whether he en- 
joys It or not. However, In order to develop 
positive attitudes among his students—toward 
school in general and his subject In particular— 
he must be sincerely enthusiastic about and com- 
mitted to whatever it is he is teaching. If 
Africa South of the Sahara Is to change student 
attitudes, it will do so by convincing teachers 
that the study of Africa is important and can be 
interesting and enjoyable. 

In sum, the experimental materials comprising Africa South 
of the Sahara: An Inquiry Program for Grades 7-10 is an excellent 

source of materials and teaching strategies from which Individual 
teachers can Belect those appropriate to themselves and their 
strients. Implementation of this program, in to to . with any 
given group of students will likely accomplish most of the pro- 
gram's cognitive objectives, but only a minimum of the affective 
objectives. However, wise selection and careful adaptation can 
lead to a course of study which will meet most of these objectives 
for almost any group of students. 
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Summary 



Project Africa's evaluation efforts were concentrated exclu- 
sively on the materials comprising its program of study for use 
in 7-10th grade social studies courses. This evaluation involved 
a limited pilot trial of these materials followed by a rather 
extensive, more formal field trial. This latter phase of the 
evaluation involved university specialists, teachers and students. 
Data were collected by means of questionnaires, annotated critiques 
and test instruments. Analysis of these data was performed and 
reported in a variety of ways with the intent of providing evalua- 
tive information for use by educators interested in using the 
project's materials. 

The evaluation conducted by Project Africa, of course, leaves 
much to be desired. Considerably more field testing and much 
further analysis of evaluation data is needed in order to measure 
adequately the impact on students of different ability levels, 
ethnic backgrounds and grade levels of the project's 7-10th grade 
program of study. In addition, numerous materials developed by 
the project but untried in classroom situations need to be so 
tested and further refined. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
most of the materials designed and developed by Project Africa do 
work in the average social studies classroom with students of 
average ability and can be used adequately by teachers who have 
received no special training in their use. Developing such ma- 
terials was the major goal of this project. 
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DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH 



The ultimate goal of curriculum research and development 
is to improve teaching— and thus learning— in our classrooms. 

This was the objective of Project Africa just as it has been 
the objective of the scores of other similar university and 
Office of Education supported research projects. But improved 
classroom teaching and learning does not result merely from the 
development and evaluation of new materials, teaching strategies 
and curriculum outlines. Improved Instruction requires dis- 
semination of these new materials and of the products of all 
curriculum research. It requires getting these materials, 
techniques and ideas into the hands of those who are in a . 
position to use them to affect learning— our classroom teachers. 

Dissemination of the results of curriculum research and 
development projects can be viewed as having two basic dimensions. 
One of these dimensions is informational in Intent and design. 
Before teachers can improve what is being done in their class- 
rooms, they must become aware of the need for improvement— they 
must realize the gap between what it is that is going on in 
their classrooms and what ought to be going on there. Once 
this has been realized, teachers then must somehow become informed 
about how to close this gap— they must find better ways to teach 
and different and presumably better materials to use. Helping 
teachers deal with these tasks— helping them ask and answer the 
questions: What needs to be improved and why? How can these 

improvements be made? What can be used to make these improve- 
ments?— is primarily an information-providing task. And it is 
an important part of the dissemination of results of curriculum 
improvement research. 

The second basic dimension of curriculum improvement research 
dissemination "is that of training. Informing teachers of ways to 
improve instruction and materials that can be used is only the 
first step in initiating such improvements. Providing training 
in the use of new materials and teaching approaches is also 
necessary. Thus, dissemination of the results of curriculum 
research and development efforts must also include some practical 
training in specific ways to bring about the improvement sought 
by providing guidance in the use of the materials, strategies 
and other results of the developmental research.. 

Project Africa's dissemination activities sought both to 
help inform teachers about and to help train them in ways and 
materials to improve instruction about Africa south of the 
Sahara in their classrooms. Although the distinction between 
these two aspects of dissemination were not always clearly de- 
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fined- -Indeed, at times the two dimensions were so interwoven in 
the same activity that they were indistinguishable— we have chosen 
to describe them separately hero for purposes of clarity. 

Disseminating Information 

One way to alert those engaged in teaching about Africa 
south of the Sahara to the inadequacies and weaknesses of typical 
classroom studies of this region is to put teachers in touch with 
descriptions of the wide range of objectives, teaching approaches 
and materials suitable for use in their classrooms. The staff 
of Project Africa made numerous efforts to do this primarily 
through the use of various publications and direct, personcl 
contact. 

Publicati ons ; Project Africa attempted to reach teachers in 
a variety of ways through the printed word. A number of publica- 
tions were issued directly by the project especially designed to 
inform teachers about the nature of the project and its research 
as well as about the wide variety of commercially prepared instruc- 
tional materials on Africa south of the Sahara already available 
for use in their classrooms. A detailed summary of project 
activities and plans as well as brief descriptions of material! 
developed, research undertaken by the project, and catalog lists 
of project materials available from ERIC were mailed to hundreds 
of teachers in response to their queries for information and 
assistance. Detailed compilations of project research into student 
stereotypes and knowledge, available commercially-produced instruc- 
tional materials, and opinions and views of educators and African 
specialists as presented in the professional literature were 
distributed to teachers on request as long as the limited supply 
lasted.* These publications were designed to alert teachers to the 
wide variety of materials available for their immediate classroom 
use and to provide them with guidelines and suggestions for organi- 
zing improved studies of Africa south of the Sahara in their schools. 

The pages of professional Journals provided a second avenue 
for project-teacher communication of an Informative nature. Tea- 
chers were periodically alerted to the existence and work of Project 
Africa by descriptive features and reports in a wide variety of 
journals and other publications including Grade Teacher . Africa 
Today , The African Studies Bulletin , Social Education, the Foreign 
Policy Association and International Studies Association news- 
letters, Focus on Aslan Studies, Civic Leader, News and No t es In 
the Social Studies , and Memo, a publication of the United States 



* 

Images of Africa: What American Second ary School Students Know 
and Believe About Africa South of the Sahar a (3*6 pp.) and Africa 
Scufc of the Sahara t A Res o urce Guido for Secondary School Teachers 
(210 pp.). See Appendix B. 
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National Commission for UNESCO. Bulletins distributed by various 
state education departments also carried notice or descriptions 
of the project's activities. 

Articles describing and summarizing various aspects of 
project research were also published In a number of journals of 
national importance, Including The Journal of Negro Educati on 
Social Education . The African Studies Bulletin and Media and 
Methods .* ————————— 

Finally, the results of our research--in the form of re- 
ports and Instructional materials, teaching guides and student 
materlals--were deposited In the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service where, for a small reproduction fee, they are available 
to any interested educators. Most of these materials may be 
secured In paper. All are available In microfiche.** 

Personal Contact ; The second major method utilized by the 
project staff to Inform teachers about ways to improve the tea- 
ching of Africa south of the Sahara was by means of personal 
contact either In the form of speeches and addresses to large 
gatherings of teachers or at teacher training workshops and in- 
service programs. 

The project director and associate director presented— by 
invitation-- a number of papers and delivered several addresses 
to plenary and other large group meetings of national organizations 
to which educators Interested in African studies customarily be- 
long. These included presentations before the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, the African Studies Associa- 
tion, the National Council for Geographic Education, The National 
Council for the Social Studies and the American Educational Re- 
search Association. A number of additional similar presentations 
were also made at annual meetings of state social studies councils, 
at local social studies council meetings and at special conferences 
such as those sponsored by Michigan State University, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the African-American Institute and the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies. 

Other informational presentations were made at numerous 
teacher workshops sponsored variously by universities, local 
school systems, private organizaions and other organizations 
interested in education. Unlike the more formal presentations 
to larger gatherings, these presentations frequently emphasized 
specific guidelines for improving classroom teaching about Africa, 



* 

See Appendix E. 

** 

See Appendixes B and C. 
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descriptions of useful available materials and, occasionally, 
demonstrations of project-designed materials and teaching strategies. 

Informing teachers about the work of Project Africa or about 
ways and materials for use in teaching about Africa south of the 
Sahara Involved more than Just the permanent staff of the project. 
Consultants and teachers associated with the project, because of 
their experience with the project, also found opportunities to 
talk with groups of teachers, either in workshop-type situations 
or in district, local or state social studies council meetings. 

Communicating with teachers about improving instruction on 
Africa, while an activity of secondary concern for the project 
staff and consultants, was nevertheless an important aspect of 
Project Africa 1 8 dissemination activities. At times this com- 
munication was of an entirely informational nature. But other 
times it involved informing and training teachers. Indeed, the 
project originally proposed to undertake a major teacher-training 
effort as an integral part of its work. 

Teacher Training 

Project Africa recognized from the first that improved 
instruction about Africa south of the Sahara involved more than 
talking to teachers--it required working with them as well. The 
project 3taff thus engaged in a number of activities designed to 
provide training in the use of new methods and materials to class- 
room teachers whose prime responsibility was to teach about Africa 
south of the Sahara. 

Some of these activities were less obvious than others. In 
employing experienced classroom teachers as researchers each 
summer, for example, the project was actually engaged in training 
them in ways to improve classroom instruction about Africa both 
by providing them carefully supervised opportunities to create 
new materials within a conceptually-oriented, multi-media, in- 
quiry-teaching framework and also by giving them the resultant 
materials and units to use, under controlled conditions, in their 
ovm classrooms. In the course of the project ten teachers re- 
ceived this type of training. 

Another twenty teachers also received considerable "training" 
in new ways and materials to use in teaching about Africa south of 
the Sahara, although this "training" was only indirectly super- 
vised and probably not always consciously undertaken. These 
were the teachers who used experimental materials and strategies 
designed by the project in the classroom field trial evaluations. 
Sixteen weeks of conscientious use of these materials .in actual 
teaching situations, even if without direct Instruction, contribu- 
ted significantly toward inproving the teaching of these experi- 
menting teachers as attested by their own subsequent evaluations 
and those of their supervisors. 
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It is interesting to note here that as a result of partici- 
pation in the Project, either as summer curriculum researchers 
or as experimenting teachers, many of these thirty educators 
have significantly altered their own teaching in ways they and 
their supervisors view as "improved," have been asked by their 
schools as well as neighboring schools to work with other teachers 
to help them upgrade their teaching about Africa south of the 
Sahara and have conducted and continue to conduct local in-ser- 
vice programs on teaching about Africa south of the Sahara. 

• Project Africa also made special efforts to provide extensive 
in-service training to large numbers of teachers whose major re- 
sponsibility it is to teach about Africa south of the Sahara in 
secondary grades throughout the United States. This training was 
built on a belief that until teachers become aware of hou un- 
informed and unaware they really are about African history, cul- 
ture and development— until teachers become aware of the extent 
to which their own cultural biases color and distort uhat they 
themselves believe and thus teach about this region and its 
peoples —until teachers become aware of ways to use content 
about Africa to accomplish broader conceptual skill and af- 
fective objectives— until teachers become aware of these things, 
there can be little if any significant improvement in class- 
room teaching and learning about Africa south of the Sahara. 

Hence, Project Africa, as an integral part of its curriculum 
research and development, organized a number of large-scale, con- 
tinuing in-service xrorkshops in selected areas of the United 
States during the Fall of 1969. These programs were designed 
specifically for secondary school world geography and world 
history/cultures teachers. They emphasized information about 
Africa south of the Sahara, strategies and techniques for using 
inquiry to teach about Africa, and commercially-prepared as well 
as teacher-made materials for use in the classroom. 

Each workshop consisted of seven two-hour meetings. Each 
meeting was devoted to a different aspect of teaching about Africa 
and each featured a different speaker or leader. Part of each 
meeting was devoted to a formal presentation by the speaker and 
part was devoted to questions from and discussion with the par- 
ticipating teachers. Finally, each presentation was built around 
content and materials illustrative of the most desirable approaches 
to classroom instruction about Africa south of the Sahara. Audio- 
visual materials were used extensively throughout each workshop. 

The General structure of these, workshops was as follows: 

Session I: C hanging Africa - An overview of the present scene 

in Africa south of the Sahara with 
emphasis on the dynamics of change— 
and analysis of the forces for change, 
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the roots of resistance to change 
and the human responses to change. 
This session w*s designed more to 
stimulate questions than to pro- 
vide answers. 



Session II Geography - An overview of the physical geo- 

graphy of the continent with 
discussion of the limitations and 
potentials that the physical en- 
vironment have in the past and may 
in the future impose on human 
activities. Content was presented 
within a conceptual framework that 
attempted to explain the geogra- 
phic origins and evolution of Africa 
as well as the effect of its habitat 
on the peoples of the lands south of 
the Sahara. 



Session III: Indig enous 

C ulture and 
Society 



- An overview of selected character- 
istics of life styles and cultures 
indigenous to Africa South of the 
Sahara. Information about these 
characteristics was presented 
and analysed through presentations 
of African art^ dance and music. 



Session IV: Historical - An overview of African history from 

Development prehistory through the period of 

the Atlantic slave trade with 
special emphasis on forces that 
have helped shape contemporary 
Africa south of the Sahara and 
the impact of these forces on 
individual Africans. Considerable 
attention was devoted to an analysis 
of ancient African kingdoms and 
empires. 



Session V: Nation Building -« An analysis of the independence 

movement in Africa south of the 
Sahara including pre- independence 
pressures, post-independence pro- 
blems and current prospects. 



Session VI: Af rica in the - An analysis of inter-state rela- 

World Today tions among the nations of Africa 

and between African nations and 
other nations in the world with 
special attention to current events 
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in Rhodesia, Nigeria, South Africa 
and the Congo, Emphasis was also 
placed on examples of international 
cooperation for national development 



Session VII: Teaching 



About Africa 
South of the 
Sahara 



A conceptual framework for teaching 
about Africa south of the Sahara 
in secondary schools including 
demonstrations of appropriate 
teaching strategies and new 
instructional materials. 



Each of these sessions featured a different speaker. The 
speakers were drawn from the project's consultants and included 
African, European and American scholars and educators. Each 
workshop, for example, was launched by a presentation by Pro- 
feasor Absolom Vilakazi, chairman of the African Studies Program 
at The American University in Washington, D.C.. Among those 
conducting subsequent sessions of these workshops were Professor 
Burton Witthuhn (geography) of The Ohio State University; Professor 
Graham Irwin (history) Institute of African Studies, Columbia 
University; Professor Robert Thompson (indigenous culture/music 
and dance), Yale University; Professor Matia Kiwonuka (history) 
Makerere and Duke Universities; Edward Cutler (indigenous cultures) 
Frederick Douglas Museum of African Art ; Professor James Gibbs 
(indigenous cultures), Stanford University. Other well know 
university scholars made occasional presentations. The project 
director and/or associate director conducted the final session 
of each workshop. Every speaker was an outstanding scholar and 
recognized specialist in his field. All had worked extensively 
with teachers- -mo st had made significant contributions to the 
Project's curriculum development activities as well. 

The mechanics of these workshops were relatively simple. 

Each workshop was conducted in cooperation with a sponsoring 
school system that recruited qualified teachers from among its own 
faculty and from neighboring systems. This school also scheduled 
the workshop sessions, provided meeting facilities and provided 
a workshop administrator who was given released time to recruit 
participants and arrange and conduct each session. Project Africa 
coordinated the entire workshop program, secured and scheduled 
speakers, underwrote all administrative and travel costs and 
speaker honoraria and provided study and other bibliographic 
materials. Workshop sessions were generally conducted on a once- 
a-week basis for seven weeks although there were a variety of 
other ways they could have been scheduled. Most workohops re- 
quired certain outside reading. In-service credits were usually 
awarded by the schools of the participants. 

Our original plan of operation called for Project Africa to 
sponsor and conduct eight workshops organized on this model, each 



onrolling up to one hundred qualified teachers , during the final 
nine months of operation. However, a sizeable cut in project 
funds during its final fiscal period eliminated all but three of 
these workshops. One workshop was held for seventy teachers 
of the Tucson, Arizona and surrounding public school systems; 
another for ninety teachers in the Buffalo and western New 
York area; and the third for seventy-five teachers in the 
Plainview-Old Bethpage and surrounding school districts on 
Long Island, Scheduled workshops for qualified teachers from 
school districts in and around Eugene, Oregon; Pittsburgh, Pen- 
nsylvania; Cleveland, Ohio; Baltimore, Maryland and Denver, 

Colorado were cancelled by the elimination of project funds 
requested for them. 

Nevertheless, the three workshops that were held accomplished 
the objectives set for them— and more. Over two hundred and thirty 
private and public secondary school teachers of African studies 
participated regularly in these in-service training sessions. 

Almost without exception these teachers and their supervisors 
responded with enthusiasm to the complete workshop programs. 

Most Indicated they found the presentations and follow-up discus- 
sion "both stimulating and enlightening." In summary of the 
workshop conducted In Western New York, Mr. Bronson Collins, 
social studies chairman of the Hamburg (New York) Central 
Hgih School and workshop director noted: 

We, in Hamburg, want you to know, first of all, 
how much we appreciated the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in such a wonderful series of stimulating 
lectures on a much needed subject. 

This sentiment is echoed by all the participants. 

So many of the enrol lees said to me, in the same 
vein, "How else would we have been able to hear 
such experts...?" 

That this was not an isolated reaction is affirmed by the Assistant 
Superintendent of the Plainview-Old Bethpage (New York) schools 
who wrote: 



I want you to know how pleased I am with the 
manner in which the Project Africa workshop 
has been accepted by our staff, and 1 quote 
from one of the letters that has been sent 
to this office: 

"I have been taking the Inservice Course, 
Project Africa, this fall and because it is 
one of the most interesting and worthwhile 
courses 1 have ever attended, 1 want to thank 
you for arranging it. It is a privilege to 
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hear outstanding scholars each week, and 
the materials they bring with them and 
distribute, adds to the value of the 
lecture, ..." 

The in-service teacher training programs sponsored by Project 
Africa wore an important, if somewhat secondary, feature of its 
overall curriculum improvement effort. They brought together 
teachers whose concerns were quite similar but who were very 
likely to be unknown to each other. They disseminated vitally 
needed information about content, teaching materials and in- 
structional strategies and provided limited training in their 
use. They gave classroom teachers and outstanding specialists 
in African studies an opportunity to meet and work together on 
a subject of mutual concern. Above all, they "turned teachers 
on"— and turning teachers on is one of the first steps toward 
improved classroom instruction, about Africa south of the 
Sahara or any other subject. 



Summary 

One of Project Africa's most important functions was in the 
area of dissemit .tion. This consisted of Informing teachers— 
via specially printed materials, articles in professional Jour- 
nals, use of the ERIC system presentation of formal papers at 
national conferences and presentations in state and local 
meetings and in-service workshops of the wide variety of ob- 
jectives, approaches and materials available for use in teaching 
about Africa south of the Sahara. This dissemination also con- 
sisted of providing needed training in content, methods, materials 
and ways to use them in the classroom, by direct instruction, 
example and supervised practice in the forms of research intern- 
ships, classroom experimentation and continuing in-service work- 
shops. 

Improved classroom instruction about Africa south of the 
Sahara requires more than just developing and evaluating new 
learning materials and teaching strategies. Hew materials per 
se have no impact on instruction unless they are implemented in 
the classrooms of our schools. This requires extensive communica- 
tion between curriculum developers and classroom teachers. This 
was the purpose of the dissemination undertaken by Project Africa. 

No matter how many or what kinds of learning materials on 
Africa south of the Sahara are produced or already exist, if 
teacher's do not know of them or know how best to use them to 
facilitate learning there will be little if any change, to say 
nothing of improvement, in their classroom teaching. No matter 
how much information there is about the subject matter used in 
the classroom, unless teachers are in some way brought into 
contact with it and helped to see better wavs to use it . they will 
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not have the background requisite even to attempt to improve 
classroom instruction. Unless teachers can become Informed of 
different ways of teaching about Africa south of the Sahara, 
there will be little incentive on their part to change what they 
now do. It is the prime function of curriculum dissemination 
fo inform and guide teachers about theso aspects of inp roved in- 
struction. Any curriculum improvement project, if it hopes to 
have a significant classroom impact, must find some way to work 
with teachers in the areas of materials, instruction and content. 



VI 



CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Project Africa was a major social studies curriculum Inprove- 
ment effort* It was, to some degree, quite typical of the national 
social studies curriculum improvement efforts which mushroomed In 
the middle sixties. But in some ways this project was also unique. 

Project Africa was a highly original endeavor dealing as It 
did with an area of content untouched by any previous curriculum 
Improvement efforts of similar magnitude, with resources that 
oft-times required considerable search to identify end locate 
and with a teaching strategy quite unfamiliar to most educators* 

This project was also national In scope-national In the sense 
that what it attempted to do had utility throughout the United 
Staten and was not restricted by any state or local curriculum 
requirements* Furthermore, it was national in its source of 
support as well as in the resources upon which it drew* 

Project Africa was, in another sense, quite limited* Of the 
goals it set for Itself, that of designing new instructional ma- 
terlals was by far its major concern* All other objectives, how- 
ever related to this objective, were considered quite secondary 
to this task* Evenso, the work of the project required the ex- 
pertise of many people— including specialists on Africa, experienced 
classroom teachers, specialists in various facets of teaching, evalu- 
ation, media and curriculum, and students themselves* Project Africa 
was, Indeed, a cooperative effort of many talents. 

A SuMaary of Accocpllshments 

Project Africa undertook a research and development program 
of forty months duration— from March 1, 1967 through June 30, 1970* 
taring this period it used approximately $175,000 in federal and 
university funds as well as thousands of man-hours of creative, 
developmental endeavor. What is there to show for all this? 

First, there is some very considerable basic research that 
has proven and will continue to prove useful to teachers who wish 
to leprova their own teaching about Africa south of the Sahara* 

This research provides detailed data on what selected American 
students typically know about this region and its peoples prior 
to their secondary school study of these topics. It also de- 
scribes a wide variety of suggested objectives, organisational 
patterns and approaches for use in instruction about Africa south 
of the Sahara in our secondary school grades. Finally, our re- 
search Identified and describes over 700 cosnercially-prepared 
instructional materials of all types that may be used in class- 
room study of this subject. All of this research is readily 
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available to teachers through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. 

Second, Project Africa has designed and produced experimental 
copies of a whole host of new Instructional materials on Africa 
south of the Sahara Including resource maps, single concept fllm- 
strips, programmed tapes, a data book, overhead transparencies, 
data cards and numerous reading materials. Most of these materi- 
als have been tested In a variety of classrooms with a variety 
of students and have proven their workability as well as their 
usefulness In Improving learning about Africa south of the Sahara. 
All of these materials are available to teachers directly through 
the ERIC Documont Reproduction Service— either In their original 
form If written or paper materials or via descriptions of them 
If they are filmstrips. Revisions may be needed In many Instances 
before these materials can be best used In any classroom, but 
these materials are nevertheless now available for classroom use. 

Third, detailed teaching guides that weave these new materi- 
als Into lnqulry-orlented learning experiences have been developed 
and are available, again through the ERIC service. Although the 
project's materials may be used In a wide variety of ways, teachers 
wishing to engage their students In inquiry learning about Africa 
south of the Sahara or any other social studies topics may find 
these pre-planned lessons most useful— If only as bases for de- 
vising similar lessons of their own. 

Fourth, the project h: ;, In most Instances, conducted ex- 
tensive evaluation of lte materials and teaching strategies, and 
the results of this evaluation are also Immediately available, 
through ERIC. Content presented In the 7-10th grade materials 
has been carefully critiqued by outstanding scholars; the ma- 
terials an'* their use have been analysed and evaluated by students 
and teachers alike; and a variety of evaluation Instruments were 
administered to determine how well Inquiry-structured use of these 
materials contributes to uccospllshlng their prescribed objectives. 
Such data will be most useful to teachers planning to use the 
project materials or to develop their own materials. 

Finally, the ln-sorvlce teacher workshops conducted by 
Project Africa stay serve as a useful model for educators In- 
teracted In Improving the quality of Instruction on or merely 
teacher background Information about Africa south of the Sshira 
In their schools. The basic elements of these workshops— content 
presentations by Internationally recognised scholars, use of 
materials and methods readily adaptable for secondary school 
classroom use and considerable emphasis by demonstration, analysis 
and further study of the "how to" and "what with" aspects of 
teaching about Africa south of the Sahara, these basic elements 
stay be structured In a wide number of ways In order to help 
classroom teachers gain new competencies and confidence, the 
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model developed by Project Africa Is merely one such approach 
to such In-service training) albeit one that seems to work quite 
well. 

There is, however, another accomplishment of this project 
that cannot be packaged for Immediate dissemination to teachers. 
That is the close working relationship that evolved during the 
work of Project Africa between a large number of university and 
college specialists in African studies on the one hand and sec- 
ondary school teachers and educationists on the other. Involving 
all of these educators in curriculum development work on Africa 
has led not only to an awareness and better understanding of the 
concerns each of the other but also to the development of a mutual 
interest in cooperative endeavors to deal constructively with 
these concerns. Project Africa has not only met certain teacher 
needs for attention, information and other assistance but has 
also opened new links between secondary school classrooms and 
universities. Classroom instruction and scholarship can only 
benefit as a result. 

The accomplishments of Project Africa are thus of several 
types— both hard data and experience. They are quite closely 
related to the original objectives of the Project. The original 
proposal for this project, in fact, stated that the '’expected 
outcomes.. .will be: 

(1) An annotated bibliography of selected curriculum 
and teaching guides on Sub-Saharan Africa. 

(2) A statement of concept, understanding, attitude 
and skill objectives for instruction in Sub- 
Saharan Africa in ninth grade world geography, 
tenth grade world history and senior electives. 

(3) Teaching guides, content outlines and instruc- 
tional materials for use in instruction on 
Sub-Saharan Africa at these selected grade 
levels. 

(4) Improved teacher awareness— via in-service 
workshops and printed annotated bibliographies— 
of the availability of these materials for class- 
room use. 

(5) Improved communication between scholars, educa- 
tors, educational media specialists and classroom 
teachers in cotmon efforts to i Bp rove education. 

(6) Isproved instruction in and understanding of the 
history, culture and development of peoples of 
Sub-Saharan Africa." 
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All of these outcomes are reflected by the accomplishments listed 
above— with one exception. 

It would be erroneous to claim that because of Project 
Africa's research the sixth predicted outcome— 'Improved In* 
structlon In and understanding of the history, culture and 
development of peoples of Sub-Saharan Africa— Is a reality, at 
least In more than a handful of classrooms. Whether or not there 
will be any Improvement In teaching and learning about Africa In 
our classrooms remains yet to be seen. What Project Africa has 
done Is to provide some yery basic tools which can be used to 
bring about this Improvement. For without these tools- -without 
good basic research, good materials and useful teaching guides— 
there can be no improvement at all. But using these materials 
to bring about Improved learning Is something beyond the power 
of the Project to ensure. This Is something that falls to ed- 
ucators at state, local and classroom levels. What Project Africa 
has done is to make needed Improvements possible— but it la up 
to other educators to make these Improvements- a reality. 

It would also be unfair to give the Impression that any 
Improvements In teaching and learning about Africa have been the 
direct result of Project Africa's research. The Project has 
Influenced a large number of classroom teachers and educators, 
to be sure. But It's work has been reinforced, aided and expanded 
by a number of other similar, state and local curriculum improve- 
ment efforts, by a considerable interest in Afro-American studies 
which has mushroomed In the past several years, and by the great 
number of commercial Instructional materials that hove deluged 
our schools since 1967. Project Africa stands today as Just one 
force— although the only one of national scope— for Improved 
classroom Instruction about Africa. 

Commentary and Evaluation 

Curriculum development— on Africa South of the Sahara as on 
any other subject— has frustrations as well as satisfactions. It 
would be erroneous to give the impression that our work, while 
It has been somewhat fruitful, has been devoid of any of these 
frustrations, for It has not. Hot everything the project set 
out to accomplish has In fact been accospllshed, especially In 
a form In which we would like Ideally to have it done. 

The project was, for example, unable to secure all the kinds 
of expertise It needed In the numbers needed. It was unable to 
develop and teat a number of Instructional materials that were 
suggested or required by Its research. It was unable to conduct 
the ki.<ii of evaluation originally proposed or Ideally suited to 
the kinds of materials being developed. And, it was unable to do 
as thorough research on materials for the 12th grade as on other 
materials It developed. A further word about each of these 
deficiencies is In order here. 
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One difficulty which Project Africa faced related to staffing. 
Although the Project relied on the talents of a great many people, 
the specific talent most required was that of creating learning 
experiences and materials useful In lnqulry-orlented Instruction. 
This talent, we found, was In short supply. Indeed, It Is the 
rare university or college specialist that possesses this creative 
ability and, we found, It Is also difficult to find even In the 
ranks of experienced classroom teachers. There la no dearth of 
classroom teachers Interested In or desirous of making lnqulry- 
orlented materials on Africa, of course. But there are very few 
able to do so successfully. 

Unlike many curriculum projects which focus on more tra- 
ditional subject matter, Project Africa found a very small pool 
from which this creative talent could be drawn. Considerable 
efforts were made to probe this pool— Peace Corps training 
centers, special teacher programs on Africa (Teacher Educators 
In East Africa, Operations Crossroads, Fulbrlght programs), NDEA 
Institutes, university African studies programs and state educa- 
tion department specialists were all contacted repeatedly In the 
hopes of Identifying potential developers. Assistance was also 
sought through the publications and appropriate divisions of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the African Studies 
Association, Eventhough a number of educators were Identified, 
and some even did join the project staff through these avenues, 
the results of their work was not always up to expectations. 

There are many reasons for this difficulty, obviously. Per- 
haps our guidelines wore unrealistic. Certainly, Inquiry teaching 
Is not easy— nor knowledge of It very comaon. Productive working 
with Inquiry requires considerable training and practice. Yet 
we found, too, that knowledge of Africa per ae was no Indicator of 
ability to create useful materials. Being a Peace Corps returnee, 
experienced teacher with residence In or extensive university study 
of Africa or even a graduate student In African studies programs 
did not guarantee either accurate knowledge of Africa, sensitivity 
to African culture, awareness of one's own cultural biases or 
knowledge of how to teach about Africa In Inquiry-fashion. 

Consequently, such of Project Africa's research did consist 
of on-the-job training of materials developers. And most of the 
creative design of materials fell to the director, associate 
director and research associate. Although this was to r'nte degree 
anticipated, the extent to which It was required was noti and con- 
siderable time was thus used In these activities that could have 
been used In creating and designing other materials, as, indeed, 
had been the original plan. Thus, the Inability of the Project to 
secure In every Instance the kind of qualified staff required 
did limit what It could accomplish. 

Project Africa also was unable to secure enough staff to 
carry out Its work. This was directly related to the funds al- 
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lotted the project by Its sponsors. As the project progressed 
It became obvious more materials developers) for example) wore 
needed than had originally been provided for. However) two sizeable 
budget cuts further reduced the number that could be employed) 
thus restricting the work of the project evenroore* During the first 
and second summers of materials research and development) for In- 
stance) the project utilized the services of eight experienced 
teacher materials researchers; during the final summer) however) 
funds for only four were available* To compensate for this the 
project experimented with having a number of materials prepared 
on a per-unit basis by educators working during the year at their 
own schools) but the results proved generally unsatisfactory* 

Requests for additional funds for staff and for reinstatement of 
budget cuts were not granted and thus) to a considerable extent) 
the project did carry out Its work with less staff than desired 
and needed* And this waq of course* reflected in what we were 
ultimately able to accomplish* 

A second frustration— or difficulty— or weakness— In the work 
of Project Africa was related to the kinds of materials we developed) 
or tried to develop. It was determined early In the project to give 
heavy emphasis to audio) visual and manipulative materials* How- 
ever) securing the raw materials— original sound recordings) slides 
and drawings— necessary to produce these was extremely difficult) 
and In most cases Impossible* This was partly a result of Inadequate 
funds— or limited funds made inadequate by the excessive expense of 
securing Items which were available only In Africa or only at 
extremely high prices— and partly the result of being unable to 
find suitable sources in the first place. A wide variety of 
certain types of slides were needed for certain units) for example) 
but none could be located In the scholarly community* Employing 
the aid of professional photo researchers proved to be Impossible 
becauoe of expenses Involved. Requests for additional funds for 
a photographic expedition to Africa were not approved. IhuS) 
certain materials the project wanted to Incorporate In Its units 
could not be prepared— or, In a few Instances) these were created 
out of Inferior sources which were the only sources available 
for experimentation* 

In other instances) project researchers proposed to develop 
materials that proved to be so expensive in terms of reproduction 
for experimentation and/or eventual commercial reproduction as to 
make them impractical of inclusion in our materials* Such was the 
case) for instance) of a punch card activity designed to accompany 
the data book; possibilities of producing sets of pre-punched 
cards appeared so dim that plans to develop them for experimentation 
were dropped. A slide-tape Introduction to Africa also proved to 
be excessively expensive) both in terms of securing needed slides 
and in developing the mechanics of the materials) co that it was 
designed but not produced for classroom experimentation* Prepara- 
tion of 8mm loops and of programmed filmstrips, tapes, and texts 
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was ' also considered but eventually rejected for these reasons 
alsc . 



This Is not to say, however, that no materials were produced 
because obviously Project Africa did develop a large number of 
materials • The point is that better materials and a wider variety 
of materials could have been developed had there been considerably.' 
more funds available for this purpose'. Many teachers, scholars, 
professional photographers and others did loan slides and tapes to 
the project for experimental purposes for a small fee and these 
proved most useful in designing what prototype materials we were 
able to create and develop for inclusion In our materials. With 
additional funds to seek out or make our own originals, however, 
even better materials could have been designed. 

Third, Project Africa was unable to conduct the kind of evalu- 
ation originally proposed. This was a result of lack of funds as 
well as of a lack of time and of an inability to secure adequate 
controls in field test situations. As noted above, the decision 
originally to concentrate on materials design and development was 
crucial for It meant that the vast majority of funds allotted the 
project would be spent for these purposes as they were. Thus, 
funds for evaluation were limited in the first place--and not 
always correctly estimated at that! Further later budget re- 
ductions served only to accent these limitations by reducing the 
number of experimenting classroofi.6 (by restricting the quantity of 
experimental materials we could produce), by eliminating any on 
site observational evaluations of these experimental classes or 
even strict controls over them, and by limiting the kinds of 
analyses that could be made of the evaluative data Itself. 

Moreover, evaluation took much more time than was originally 
anticipated. Because of lsck of staff--especlally full-time per- 
manent staff to whom these responsibilities would have been dele- 
gated, the design of evaluation Instruments was considerably de- 
layed and the amount of time required to collect and analyse the 
results took much longer than originally planned. Consequently 
the analysis of this research was less thorough than we had 
planned, and was completed so late as to prevent any significant 
revision In materials placed In the public domain. Thus, as 
useful as la the evaluation that was completed, there Is no 
question but that a more thorough evaluation could and should have 
been done. 

There are, for enatple, several types of further evaluation 
still needed. One area we need further information about la the 
effect of this type of In-depth, Inquiry study of Africa south 
of the Sahara on black students as compared to white students. 
Although such Information was sought In our evaluation, the 
type; of schools participating did not make It possible. A 
second area requiring considerable further investigation la 
that of the long-range effects of this study on students of a 
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variety of academic abilities and ethnic backgrounds— on the 
skills, attitudes and knowledge they may retain or lose over the 
years* Certainly any complete evaluation of a curriculum pro* 
Ject such as Project Africa requires these kinds of evaluation, 
too* 



A fourth frustration was the inability to design as thorough 
a 12th grade program (as was originally proposed) as we did 7-10th 
grade program and then to submit it to extensive classroom evalua- 
tion* This again was the result of a lack of funds and of time, 
and grew out of our decision, made early in the project^ to con- 
centrate available funds and time on areas most needing help- 
areas in grades 7-10 where study of Africa south of the Safara 
is required and therefore Inescapable by student and teacher, 
areas where help was most needed and needed immediately. TVfo and 
one-half years were spent in designirj and testing the 7-10th 
grade materials; less than half that time and reduced funds were 
available to replicate this procedure for 12th grade materials 
as should have been done* Consequently, the 12th grade materials 
are considerably fewer in number and completely unevaluated* Such 
was not the original Intent of this Project. 

In sum, if Project Africa di4 indeed, accomplish most of its 
objectives, it. also suffered from a number of wcaknecoes* The 
roots of these weaknesses seem to be two in number— Inadequate 
funds and Inadequate staff* 

That curriculum development on Africa south of the Sahara 
requires many talents Is certainly true* And while all those 
who did contribute to Project Africa made major, constructive 
contributions additional contributions were much needed* The 
project regularly employed the services of one half-time research 
associate; at least three such researchers were actually needed* 

The associate director should have been full-time, or almost full- 
time, on the project on a year-round. baslo* But the primary need 
was for talented creators of inquiry-oriented materials on Africa 
south of the Sahara. The pool of such talent is extremely small- 
considerable training must be undertaken to enlarge this pool* 

And considerable research is needed to identify qualified developers 
from It* 

This leads us to an observation about curriculum development 
project staff* In its most direct terms, it Is simply this— 
classroom teachers are not necessarily good curriculum or materials 
builders* Most classroom teachers, at least of African studies 
and we suspect this Is true of all other social studies areas, too, 
seem most experienced In leparting content to students— in taking 
a given body of content and teaching It. In so doing they fre- 
quently develop ways to make this material Interesting to students. 
And they learn how to conduct research to unearth Information for 
use in their classes* But they very Infrequently develop any 
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expertise In the types of skills needed for good curriculum 
development. 

Many teachers, for example, fall to conceptualize what they 
do In the classroom. They tend to be content-oriented, covering 
a succession of chapters In a text or topics In a syllabus. In 
addition, most teachers seem to be "carrier-outers" who need, and 
Indeed seek, considerable direction. Most also, In spite of 
developments of recent years, seem to be primarily print-oriented 
8nd didactic In approach. Good classroom teachers— those who can 
take a piece of material and make It come alive for students— 
may In most Instances, never be able to create that same piece 
of material. 

If classroom teachers £er se are not necescarlly good ma- 
terials developers, college and university professors are no 
better. Most of these educators— specialists In a narrow area 
of content within a specific dlsclpllne-pay all too little at- 
tention to the methodology of teaching and learning and con- 
sequently find It extremely difficult to break the read-recite- 
lecture-test approach to Instruction. The talents of a good 
curriculum materials developer are rare, Indeed. 

If these observations are fairly aacurate, the Implications 
are many. Most social studies curriculum development Is done on 
a local level, primarily by local teachers. Often those engaged 
In such endeavors are selected precisely for this reason—they 
are local teachers who need or want a summer Job developing 
materials. The results of their work can hardly be called 
creative— or even useful— In all too many Instances. 

What is needed, and needed urgently today, Is some ln-depth 
research Into exactly what are the talents of good curriculum 
materials designers and how to Identify them. Once this Is known 
local Instructional Improvement efforts and larger curriculum 
research projects such as Project Africa can use this Informa- 
tion to Identify and employ the kinds of talent needed to pro- 
duce useful materials at minimum expense of time, effort and funds-- 
and teacher-training Institutions can begin to devise and lsple- 
ment programs designed to develop these talents and produce 
educators capable of developing useful instructional materials. 

Inadequate funds seemed to be a second underlying problem 
facing Project Africa. There were many reasons for this— Including 
Inappropriate estimating and planning In the proposal stages of the 
project, reductions In funds by the sponsoring agency during the 
life of the project and the coup xltles of curriculum materials 
development In the first place--ln terms both of time and money. 

Good materials development does take time and thus requires 
considerable money. It Is not something that can be done In a 
summer on a shoestring. Neither Is It a one-mar. Job. 

/ 

/ 
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Project Africa may be unique in this situation. There is 
little if any previous work in African studies curriculum to which 
it or any other similar project can turn for guidance. Resources 
are difficult to secure. Knowledge about the subject is in a 
constant state of flux. As a result) developing materials to 
teach about this subject is most time-consuming. Once objectives 
have been determined needed resources must be identified, located 
and secured, and these are very time-consuming tasks. Then these 
sources oust be translated into instructional materials for use 
in certain teaching strategies. This is even more time-consuming. 
For our project , for example, a minimum of thirty-months were 
required to research, design, pilot, revise and evaluate a complete 
one semester program of study. Good curriculum materials develop- 
ment is more than a short-term task. 

Because so much time and the efforts of so many different 
specialists are required, curriculum materials development can 
bo quite expensive. Thus, considerable financial resources are 
needed to support any such research effort, especially when the 
effort deals, like Project Africa, with a relatively new, pre- 
viously unexplored body of content and materials. Moreover, 
these funds must be somewhat elastic and flexible. There was, 
for instance, in this project, a need for funds in areas unantici- 
pated at the time of the project's inception. These needs could 
not be met without eliminating certain procedures or objectives 
already determined to be desirable, too. Yet, by not meeting 
these newly arisen needs the quality of the completed research 
is lessened. Flexibility in amount of funds available for such 
research would eliminate this situation. 

Curriculum materials research of the type engaged in by 
Project Africa is not the same as traditional educational re- 
search. Because materials research is developmental in nature, 
it is quite likely to be rather open-ended. It is a creative 
enterprise and as such the researchers are not always aware at 
the start of the exact directions it will go or the obstacles or 
problems that may arise in the process. It is therefore important 
that resources applied to this research be most flexible— not only 
in how they are allocated but in the total amount that can be 
allocated. Any worthwhile curriculum development research should 
be backed by funds that can be made available to meet unanticipated 
but crucial needs if this research is to be suitably productive. 

There are undoubtedly other reasons for whatever problems 
may hava arisen during the life of Project Africa. Certainly tha 
inerperlenca of all those associated with the project waa a con- 
tributing factor to soma of thesa. Nevertheless, in spite of what- 
ever shortcomings arose or nay be evident in the structure, staff 
or plan of operations of the project we were able to substantially 
accomplish tha outcomes proposed in 1965, 
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Lessons and Implications 



Project Africa repreaent8 one way to organize efforts to 
Improve teaching about a specific area of the social studies. 

It elected to concentrate primarily on research and design of new 
learning materials about one region of the world for use In se- 
lected grado levels of American secondary school a. Such an approach 
obviously has certain weaknesses as well as strengths. Certainly 
the work of this project , however, also has some useful Implications 
for slmllat efforts to Improve teaching and learning about other 
areas of the social studies. This report would not be conplete 
without brief mention of some of these Implications. 

Our experience In Project Africa suggests certain observations 
and lessons we think may be especially applicable to any similar 
project on any area of the world and even to any project on any 
aspect of the social studies in general. The work of Project 
Africa seems to Indicate that If a social studies curriculum 
Improvement effort Is to be successful, that Is If it Is to 
bring about Improved teaching and learning In our classrooms, 

It should: 

1. Start with a realistic rationale ; In order to 
Improve learning about a particular topic In our 
schools, there must exist a clearly defined ra- 
tionale for studying that topic In the first 
place. No body of content should be a subject 
of study etfrply because "it Is there" or even 
because It Is the next topic In the text or In 
the syllabus. 

A useful rationale starts not with the 
content to be "taught" but with the total program 
in which this content Is to be used. It must 
start with an Identification of the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values students should have 
at the conclusion of their total progrem and then 
move to a determination of how content about this 
specific topic can be used to achieve these objec- 
tives. Unless this Is* done the resultant research 
can be little better than a rehash of what already 
is going on In our classrooms. 

2. Be based on what already is known about the teaching 
of the tonic under study . Good teaching starts with 
uhat students already know or believe about a topic 
and builds from there. This Is as true about any 
aoclal studies body of content as It is about tea- 
ching about Africa, Asia or some other world region. 

Studies of what has been suggested as possible 
avenues for improvement— In terms of objectives, 
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structure, materials, content and methods that can 
be used— should also precede any specific develop* 
mental research, as should surveys of materials 
already available for use in our classrooms. Re- 
sults of research into these three basic areas— 
student knowledge, professional advice and existing - 
materials— can prove to be a valuable basis for 
productive instructional materials development. 

In the case of content areas about various 
world regions, another area of research, neglected 
by Project Africa, could be most useful. This is 
research to discover what nationals of the region 
to be studied believe Americans should know about 
their home region. Such a survey, especially if 
made of knowledgeable people* can be quite expen- 
sive and time-consuming, but it nevertheless ap- 
pears to be indispensible if the subject of im- 
provement is a particular world region— especially 
if this region is one of those typically classified 
as "non-western." 

3. Emphasize materials development ; Good materials are 
a key to improved classroom instruction. They must 
exist before any other steps to improve teaching 
can be taken. Thero are several aspects of this 
assertion that should be amplified. 

First, materials development must be viewed as 
something other than collecting source readings or 
writing new texts. Considerable emphasis instead 
ought to be placed on developing audio, visual and 
manipulative media as well— and these Include tapes, 
records, games, simulations, realia kits, maps, pic- 
ture cards, filmstrips, film loops, slide sets and 
similar materials. Materials are needed in all areas 
of social studies that can be used by students who 
dislike to or can't read at grade level Just as are 
materials that Involve non-verbal interaction. 

Second, materials development must be viewed 
as more than creating new student materials. In 
many instances there already is an abundance of 
instructional material in existence. What is 
lacking and what is much needed are detailed 
directions describing how a variety of these 
existing student materials may be woven to- 
gether into useful teaching strategies. Tea- 
chor materials are needed— including descriptive 
lists of available instructional materials and 
teaching guides suggesting day-by-day strategies 
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for using them in a variety of learning experiences. 
If teachers knew how to use existing materials to 
accomplish a variety of objectives, classroom in- 
struction could be greatly improved -throughout the 
social studies. Developing such "how to" guides is 
a relatively untapped but much needed area of 
instructional materials development. 

4. Devote considerably more attention to elementary 
s chool social studies : What happens to students 
in elementary school shapes not only what they 
learn in the secondary grades but also what they 
should and can learn. Project Africa research 
found, for instance, that erroneous stereotypes 
of Africa did exist in the minds of elementary 
school graduates and that what they studied 
about Africa in the elementary grades may have 
contributed significanly to the formation of these 
mislmpressions. Having such stereotypes sharply 
conditions what students are willing and able to 
learn in later studies— students who "know" from 
very brief elementary school studies of pygmies 
and Tutsi that "all" Africans are black, either 
very short or very tall, and mostly naked find 
it difficult if not impossible altogether to 
acknowledge the existence of other, less exotic 
facets of African life even when they study them 
in detail in later grades. This is undoubtedly 
true for other regional studies, world history, 
American history and other social studies topics 
as well. 

Unless projects to improve instruction at the 
secondary level are also directed toward improving 
the basis for that instruction provided in the 
elementary grades, social studies instruction in 
the secondary school may well have to concentrate 
almost completely on combating erroneous stereotypes 
and unlearning misinformation instead of helping 
students broaden their horizons and explore new 
areas of learning. Unless the skills and con- 
cepts needed to engage profitably in social studies 
learning in the secondary grades are developed 
deliberately and in a well structured pattern in 
the elementary grades, what can be done at the 
secondary level will remain decidedly limited. 

Since most elementary teachers are not well 
acquainted with history or any of the other 
riocial sciences, they need teaching guides and 
other well-constructed materials to make what 
they are doing useful to their students. Con- 
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siderable attention to elementary school social 
studies curriculum improvement is needed, and 
projects structured like Project Africa may 
provide a vehicle for just such undertakings. 

5, Be a coop e rative effort of scholars, t. nerienced 
classroom teachers* media specialists, specialists 
in curriculum and instruction and student s. Worth- 
while improvement of classroom teaching about any 
subject cannot be launched by one narrowly con- 
ceived group. A wide range of expertise and 
backgrounds are needed. Securing this oxpertiee 

is much more difficult than it first appears, 
however. Too many university professors, expert 
as they may be in their subject, don't really know 
what teaching and learning are all about— especially 
in our elementary and secondary schools. Too many 
classroom teachers don't either. Moreover, there are 
very few classroom teachers who crn create and pre- 
pare good instructional materials. Identifying a 
qualified and balanced staff is a major prerequisite 
for any formal social studies curriculum improve- 
ment effort. 

Students, too, ought to play a basic role in 
efforts to improve social studies instruction at 
all grade levels. They can help identify subjects 
of study relevant to their interests, teaching 
techniques that "turn them on"--and off, and 
materials they find interesting and useful. They 
are good evaluators of teaching strategies and 
are very capable of candid but constructive 
suggestions on how to improve teaching. Some 
are even talented creators and producers of 
materials themselves. 

6. Be related in a positive way to teacher-training . 
Teaching about any subject is a difficult task. 

Few teachers have the experience or training 
requisite for effective teaching about all that 
they are required to teach in their social studies 
classes. A well-rounded effort to improve instruc- 
tion in any social studies subject requires some 
attention to pre-service and in-service training 

of teachers. This training should require considerable 
atudy of inquiry teaching strategies, some study in 
the content involvcd--and especially ways in which 
the content is related to student needs, interests, 
and aspirations, and practice in teaching the con- 
tent. Especially significant here is study and 
practice of techniques and strategies of inquiry- 
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teaching, for if a teacher can master the in- 
tricacies of this teaching style, then he can 
teach any social studies content with confidence 
and excellent results. 

Above all, however, teachers need training in 
materials— -not necessarily designing them because 
too few teachers seem to have the time or talent 
or resources to do so, but in selecting and using 
them. Probably the beat training any teacher can 
receive in teaching about any body of content in 
the social studies is that which helps him become 
familiar with the wide range of existing materials-- 
how to locate, select and evaluate them; which gives 
him practice in weaving available materials into 
worthwhile lessons; and which gives him practice 
in using these lessons in actual teaching situa- 
tions. Pre-service teacher training in social 
studies ought to emphasize not how to make ma- 
terials so much as how to find and use well what 
materials already exist. This requires a very 
explicit rationale for teaching and a thorough 
understanding of what good teaching is in the 
first place. 

7 . E stablish some type of on-going implementation 
pr ogram . Curriculum research and development 
projects are useless unless the products of 
their research are widely disseminated and 
implemented in the classrooms of our schools. 

Every curriculum improvement effort, if it has 
any hopes at all of making any significant 
improvements in teaching must therefore com- 
municate its findings to teachers and local 
administrators and help these educators engineer 
these findings into their own local curricula. 

There are a number of ways this dissemination 
and implementation may be undertaken. Project Africa, 
for instance, employed a variety of methods for dis- 
seminating the products of its research. But there 
are other ways, too. One of these is the avenue of 
commerically published versions of project materials-- 
an avenue that in general provides project materials 
to classroom teachers quicker, cheaper and in more 
readily useful form than can the ERIC document re- 
production service, the government printing office 
or even the project itself. 

Another avenue for dissemination and implementation 
is specially funded education centers specializing in 
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introducing new programs and materials in local 
schools* Worthwhile curriculum development 
projects ought either to be affiliated with 
such centers from their Inception or should 
be reconstituted as such implementation cen- 
ters upon the completion of their research and 
development responsibilities • Thus, could be 
established specific sources of help for tea- 
chers or schools desirous of using the products 
of' a particular curriculum improvement effort-* 
the kinds of help that could be embodied in 
(1) some type of periodical newsletter de- 
signed to keep teachers abreast of the latest 
happenings in the subject field; (2) consultant 
services of scholars and teaching specialists; 

(3) a resource center containing up-to-date samples 
of all audio, visual, graphic and written materials 
on the subject for examination by interested tea- 
chers; (4) a continually up-dated descriptive 
bibliography of all commercially prepared materi- 
als that might be useful in classroom learning 
about a particular subject; and most Importantly 
(5) some type of organization, complete with 
necessary staff, materials and funds, to assist 
and train teachers in actually initiating in 
their classrooms use of the new Instructional 
materials or programs developed by the project. 

There appears to be at present a large 
gap between curriculum research and implementation. 

It needs desperately to be closed. 

8. Have sufficient funds to accomplish its prescribe d 
objectives : As noted above curriculum research and 

development Is not the same as more traditional 
educational research* It is creative and open- 
ended. Specific use of resources cannot always 
be determined in advance with accuracy. Funds 
must be available to enable any such project to 
follow where its research leads it. Until this 
is possible curriculum Improvement will always 
be limited and less than ideal--lndeed, even at 
times less than desirable. 

Any worthwhile effort to improve teaching about social studies 
in our secondary schools must of necessity be a rather lenghty and 
costly undertaking. Eventhough there are many directions in which 
a curriculum improvement project could legitimately move, a highly 
selective effort is much more likely to succeed than is a scatter- 
gun type of project. Project Africa has been rather limited in its 
work and because of this, it seems to us, it has been at least 
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moderately successful in achieveing its major objectives. Perhaps 
the structure and activities of Project Africa thus do hold some 
most useful implications for similar undertakings. 

Summary 

Project Africa did accomplish almost all of the objectives 
set for it by its authors and sponsors. Some of these were not 
as thoroughly done as we would have liked, however, for a variety 
of reasons. Chief among these reasons were those relating to 
funds and staffing. Nevertheless, the work of this Project 
appears to have certain implications for future social studies 
curriculum research and development, in general, and for similar 
research on various other culture areas in particular. Some of 
the more significant of these have been mentioned here. 

There is, in Africa south of the Sahara, a tale that has 
been told by the Hausa for hundreds of years and recently reco'rded 
by Anthony Kirk-Greene : 

Two frogs fell into a calabash of milk. They 
could not get out. After a while one of them became 
exhausted and cried out, "My time has come." He 
stopped trying, sank to the bottom of the calabash 
and was drowned. 

The other frog kept on trying. His movements 
caused the milk to curdle into butter and to form 
a solid ball. Then he climbed on to the ball of 
butter, jumped out of the calabash and escaped 
with his life. 

This tale aptly characterisizes Project Africa, In some ways 
the project did get trapped in a job seemingly too big for its 
staff and resources-~in some ways it may even have appeared to 
flounder. Yet, in most respect^ through the sheer effort and 
imagination of many people, all motivated by a sincere desire to 
improve teaching and learning in our schools about Africa south 
of the Sahara a variety of materials useful in improving class- 
room instruction were developed. 

The staff, consultants, cooperating teachers and other con- 
tributors involved in Project Africa have, indeed, produced a 
number of materials, some or all of which may be useful in inyroving 
teaching about Africa south of the Sahara in selected grades in 
American secondary schools. Whether or not these materials actually 
will have any significant, constructive impact on our classrooms, 
however, is yet unanswered, for it has been beyond the scope of 
this project to implement the products of its research. Doing this 
remains the responsibility of local teachers and administrators. 
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Project Africa v;as, of course, a first step toward improved teaching 
about Africa for without the products of Its research—its materials, 
teaching guides, -research reports, evaluation data and in-service 
workshops model— there would be very little to implement* Yet this 
task of Implementation does remain. The final appraisal of Project 
Africa thus waits on the actions of those in whose hands lie the 
responsibilities for and power to make this.;' research classroom 
realities. 
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7-10 (1970) 130 pp. 

Complete technical report of the- final 
evaluations of the project's 7-10th grade 
program of study; including presentations 
and analysis of the scholaro' evaluation 
of the materials) teacher and student 
evaluations of the program and pre-and l. 

post-test evaluations* 



Copies of these reports are available at the prices indicated 
directly from : 



ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
The National Cash Register Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 



APPENDIX C 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPED BY PROJECT AFRICA 



MATERIALS COMPRISING AFRICA SOUTH OF THE 
SAHARA; AN INQUIRY PROCRAM FOR GRADES 7-10 : 

Africa South of the Sahara; Rationale and Introduction 
(teaching guide and student material a) 1569 (ED 032-324) 
microfiche $0.50 paper $3.45. 

P eogleB of Africa -~ Topic I (teaching guide and student 
materials) 1969 (ED 032-525) microfiche $1.00 

History of Africa - Toole II (teaching guide and student 
materials^ 1969 (ED 032*326) microfiche $1.00 

Changing Africa - Toole III (teaching guide and studert 
materials) 1969 (ED 032-327) microfiche $0.50 



RESOURCE UNITS FOR 12th GRADE: 

Traditional African Religion (selected resources and 
model unit with teaching guide and student materials) 

1970 (ED 037-586) paper $3.75 microfiche $0.50 

Urbanisation In Africa (selected resources and model 
unit with teaching guide and student materials) 1970 

Africa - A Data Book (country-by- country descriptions, 
statistical, economic,. political, social, destographic 
data) 1970 

OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

Geography of Africa (176«freme, self-testing program, 
test, maps) 1969 (ED 033-249) paper $9.65 microfiche $0.75 



Copies of these materials are available at the prices Indicated 
directly from: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
The National Cash Register Cotpany 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Betheada, Maryland 20014 
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APPENDIX D 



SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS COOPERATING WITH PROJECT AFRICA 



Abraham Lincoln High School 
Rowland and Ryan Avenues 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Aver ill Park High School 
Averill Park, 

New York 

East Seneca Jr. High School 
1445 Center Road 
West Seneca, New York 

F.D.R. High School 
5800 20th Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 



EAST 

Lefferts Jr. High School 
400 Empire Blvd. 

Brooklyn, New York 

Kt. Lebanon High School 
Cochran Road 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Oxford Hills High School 
South Paris, 

Maine 

Peter 8 Township High School 
264 E. McMurray Road 
McMurray, Pennsylvania 



Hamburg Central Schools Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Hamburg, Pittsburgh, 

New York Pennsylvania 

Kenwood Senior High School Plainview-Old Bethpage Jr. High School 

S tensers Run Rd. A Maryland Ave. Stratford A Bedford Roads 
Baltimore, Maryland Plainvlew, New fork 

Lebanon Jr. High School Riverside Jr. High School 

Bank Street Riverside Park 

Lebanon, New Hanpahlre Springfield, Vermont 



Uxbridge High School 

Uxbridge, 

Massachusetts 



SOUTH 



Charlotte-Mechlenberg Schools 
Chsrlotte, 

North Carolina 

David T. Howard High School 
551 Houston Street N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Hand Jr. Nl^h School 
Woodrow 6 tfheat Streets * 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Jefferson Hljn School 
4700 Alarattda .’.venue 
El Paso, Texas 



League Jr. 'High School 
T./in Lake Road 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Mlani Northweqtcrn High School 
7007 H.W. 12th Avenue 
I ii r.ni , Florida 

liiocogee County School District 
310 Eleventh Street 
Columbus, £eorgia . 



Oglethorpe Elementary School 
601 Beckwith Street S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Roswell Senior High School 
Roswell, 

Georgia 

San Angelo Public Schools 
244 North Magdalen Street 
San Angelo, Texas 



MIDWEST 



Belvldere Jr. High School 
5th & Allen Streets 
Belvldere, Illinois 

George Washington High School 
2205 Forest Drive, S.E. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Grand Rapids Christian High Sch. 
415 Franklin Street, S.E, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Green Bay Public Schools 
Green Bay, 

Wisconsin 

Knoxville City Schools 
101 East Fifth Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Lexington Junior High School 
Lexington, 

Nebraska 

Louisville Diocesan Schools 
Louisville, 

Kentucky 

Louisville Public Schools 
Louisville, 

Kentucky 



Main High School 
Rapid City, 

South Dakota 

Marlon Local Schools 
Marla Stein, 

Ohio 

Newton D. Baker Jr. High School 
3690 West 159th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Nolan Jr. High School 
1150 East Lante 
Detroit, Michigan 

Ohio County Schools 
2130 Chapllne Street 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

South High School 
733 33rd Street, South 
Wichita, Kansas 

South View Jr. High School 
4725 Southvlew Lane 
Edina, Minnesota 

St. Joseph Jr. High School 
1520 Niles Avenue 
Sfc*. Joseph, Michigan 




Valley Forge High School 
9999 Independence Blvd. 
Parma Heights, Ohio 
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WEST 



Bruneau Elementary School 
Box 175 

Bruneau, Idaho 

Helena Jr. High School 
Helena, 

Montana 

Helena Sr. High School 
Helena, 

Montana 

James Madison Jr. High School 
875 Wilkes Drive 
Eugene, Oregon 



J.H. Brinley Jr, High School 
2832 Flamingo 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Lassen High School 
Susanvllle, 

California 

Pueblo High School 
3500 South 12th Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 

Salt Lake City Public Schools 
Salt Lake City, 

Utah 



Ukiah High School 
740 North Spring 
Ukiah, California 



APPENDIX E 



PUBLICATIONS BY PROJECT STAFF 
BASED ON OR RELATED TO PROJECT AFRICA RESEARCH 



I. E. Perry Hicks and Barry K. Beyer, "Images of Africa," Journal 
of Negro Education . 39:2, 158-166 (Spring 1970). 



2. Barry K. Beyer, "The Big Pitch, Or Selecting Materials On Africa 
Can Be Sticky," Media and Methods ^ Exploration In Education . 
April, 1970, 45-47, 66-70. 



3. Barry K. Beyer, Africa South of the Sehara: A Resource and 

Curriculum Guide . New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Inc. 

1969. 138 pp. 



4. Barry K. Beyer, "Best Informed Also Most Misinformed About Africa," 
Phi Delta Kappan . April 1969, 490-491. 



5. Barry K. Beyer, "Media Guide to Africa," Media and Methods - 
Exploration In Education. March 1969, 36-40. 



6. B. Perry Hicks and Barry K. Beyer, "Images of Africa," Social 
Education. 32:8, 779-784, (December 1968). 



7. E. Pei :y Hicks, "Inductive Teaching and the Overhead Projector," 
Teachers Guide to Media and Methods. 4:9, pp. 34-36 (May 1968) 



8. Barry K. Beyer, "Uncovering Africa In The Secondary School," 
Social Education. 32:5, 440-444, (May, 1968). 



9. Barry K. Beyer, "Teaching About Africa South of the Sahara In 
American Secondary Schools - A Survey and A Challenge," Africa n 
Studies Bulletin. April, 1968, pp. 18-32. 
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